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Global  slump  in  prices 
raises  fears  of  new  crash 


llaikRHlnerand  Andrew 
HiSi^hns  Id  Hong  Kong 


.i.  --J'“ 


STOCK  markets 
around  the  world 
were  on  the  bxlnk 
of  a 1987-style 
crash  last  night 
as  the  Impact  of 
Ihe  flnanrifli  cTisis  In  South- 
east Asia  spread  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  slump  in  share  prices 
could  hit  worldwide  economic 
conndence  and  bring  the 
growth  spurt  of  the  1990s  to  a 
juddering  halt 

Yesterday’s  falls,  which 
saw  more  than  £43  billion 
wiped  c^the  vadue  of  the  Lon- 
don stock  market  at  one 


sta^,  were  triggered  by . a 
huge  fall  00  the  Hong  Kong 
stock  market 

The  Hang  Seng  index  — 
which  had  already  lost  a fifth 
of  its  value  over  the  last  few 
weeks  — plunged  by  a further 
10  per  cent  as  the  authorities 
raised  interest  rates  to  crisis 
levels  in  a bid  to  stem  specu-. 
lative  attacks  on  the  Hcmg 
EongdoUar. 

For  most  ordinary,  inves- 
I tors,  with  stock  maiket  in- 
vestments UuxHi^  peoslons, 
investment  trusts  and  unit 
trusts,  pain  inflicted  so 
{hr  has  been  limited,  because 
of  record  highs  earlier  in  the 
year.  But  fbr  the  t*ms  of  Qiou- 
sands  of  investors  who  have 
pat  money  dlrectiy  into  flinds 


which  specialise  in  the  Far 
East  the  eSbcts  are  dear.  The 
value  of  the  most  popular 
British  unit  trust  inv^t^  in 
the  the  Fleming  Pa- 

cific Unit  Trust  elurnpatt 
by  more  than  10  per  cent  in 
the  past  three  days. 

Although  the  crash  in  Hicsig 
Eoug  stems  directly  firom 
worries  about  economic 
in  tbe  region,  it  has 
played  on  global  £ea^  that 
stock  markets  from  Asia  to 
North  America  have  become 
overvalued  and  that  a big  &D. 
is  required  to  brizi^  them  into 
line  with  economic  prospects. 

In  Britain  — where  the 
market  was  220  points  down 
at  one  stage  ^ the  uncer- 
tainty stemming  fixun  Hong 


Kong  cmnes  m2  top  (Arising 
concern  about  Labour's  eco- 
nomic management,  arising 
from  the  Oiancellor  Gordon 
Brown’s  failure  to  clarify 
Britain’s  position  on  Euro- 
pean monetary  union. 

In  Hmig  Kong  yesterday 


overnight  lendii^  rates  rose 
to  almost  300  per  cent  while 
the  cost  ot  a three-month  loan 
soared  fiom  around  7 per  emit 
to  40  per  cent  as  the  authori- 
ties tried  to  make  it  too  ex- 
pensive for  speculators  to  bor- 
row and  sell  . Hong  Eong 
dollars  in  a bid  to  drive  down 
tbe  price. 

The  fallout  from  Hcmg  Kong 
knocked  almost  3 per  cent  off 
tbe  value  of  the  London  mar-, 
ket.  which  closed  showing  a 
£35.9  bfllkm  loss  mi  the  ddy. 

The  main  stock  maiket  in- 
dices in  Japan,  France  and 
Germany  showed  even 
steeper  ftdls.  ‘Tfs  a blood- 
bath." said  one  European 
share  dealer.  “We’ve  caught  a 
dose  of  Asian  flu.*’ 

However,  Roger  Monsmi  at 
Uaiwa  in  London  described 
the  1S7.3  point  &U  in  the 
FTSE  100  share  index  — 
which  took  ft  to  4.991B9  — as 
“emotional  and  an  overreac- 
timi.  It  is  not  based  on  eco- 
nomic fiTruiafnPTtlMTa.** 

Tbe  US  market  was  the 


next  to  be  swept  up  in  the 
panic,  with  the  Dow  Jones  tn- 
dustxial  average  tnmWing  200 
points,  fiiongh-  were 

signs  that  American  inves- 
tors were  hoping  to  ride  out 
tbestonn. 

*l'm  strapped  bi  my  chair 
and  Pve  got  my  hard  hat  on. 
But  rm  not  panicking  y^"  , 
said  one.  1 

Bonds  — government  debt 
— rose  as  investors  switched  ; 
into  what  are  regarded  as  I 
safer  investments.  1 

The  origins  of  the  crisis  go 
j back  to  the  summer,  when 
! worries  about  Thailand's 
economy  provoked  a ran  on 
its  currency.  The  panic  hit 
fi>e  stock  market  and  al- 
though the  International 
Monetary  Fund  stepped  in 
wifh  an  emergency  paftir^gw 
of  financial  support, 
countries  such  as  Indonesia 
and  M^daysla  feund  them- 
selves caught  up  in  the  crisis 
and  were  forced  to  fellow  the 
Thai  emmide  devaluing 
their  currencies. 


The  wave  of  devaluations 
left  the  Hbog  Kong  dollar  as 
the  only  carrency  • -In-  4he 
regloDi  pegged  to  the  US 
dollar.  It  has  consequently  be- 
come the  focus  of  attack  for 
investors  who  have  made 
money  out  of  previous 
devaluations. 

Some  analysts  argue  that 
the  fundamental  strength 
the  Hong  Eong  economy  and 
its  £S0  billion  of  foreign  es- 
diange  reserves  — backed  by 
those  of  the  Beijing  govern- 
ment — should  be  enough  to 
see  (tf  the  speculators. 

Others  are  concerned  that 
the  high  interest  rates  needed 


to  help  head  oft  tbe  attacks 
win  hurt  Bong  Kong's  prop- 
erty market  and  the  banks 
which  have  lentmoney  to  the 
sector. 

Rong  Kong  is  partly  paying 
the  price  for  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  majk>r  Asian 
haven  foreign  portfolio  in- 
vestors whose  experience  in 
other  once  tempting  r^onal 
markets  such  as  Thalia^ 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  over 
the  past  few  months  has  con- 
vinced them  to  clear  out  of 
the  region  alu^ether. 

Leader  cemmen^  peg*  12; 
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Hrteh  for  Blair  Euro  poll  plans 


McfiaalWhfto 
and  David  Hancka 


disappearing  at  rates  of  up 
to  1,W0  an  hour,  according 

toUSbloli^t& 

wriTwaw  activity  is  caus- 
ing ^eeies  to  be  wiped  out 
at  oiomrfng  speed  at  the 
highest  rate  since  tte  disap- 
pearance of  tbe  dinosaurs 
65  »winiftii  years  Me- 
the  populations  — the  local 
groups,  famiHes-  tribes  or 
ffi»Tig  that  add  up  to  a 
species  — are  becomhM  «- 
Hnr*  at  a rate  three  to  eight 
times  fester.  , . 

Hie  study  by  Jennifer 
Hughes,  Gretchen  Pally 
and  Paul  Ehrlich,  pub- 
lished in  the  Joaraal 
Science^  coincides  with  a 
new  r^wf  by  the  Royal 
Society  fbr  tte  Protection 
of  Birds,  -which  says  that 


Once  common  birds  such  as 
the  skylark  have  declined 

habitat  destruction  now 
pats  159  species  of  Euro- 
pean birds  at  some  level  of 
risk-  Even  once  common 
ftrmland  birds  Uke  the  sky- 

]ark.  grey  partridge  and 
swallow  have  all  seriously 
declined  ia  Britain. 

AH  predictions  of  species 
loss  are  gaessworlc  it  is  al- 
most bnpo^le  to  pinpoint 
turn  to  3,  cohmm  1 


Britain 

f: 
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The  Govenunent  is  plan- 
ning to  introduce  its 
radical  voting  syst^ 
for  the  next  European  Parlia- 
ment elections  without  spend- 
ing any  money  to  expkOn  to 
voters  how  the  proposed 
“clo^“  systmn  of  propor- 
tional representation  will 
work. 

Hie  scheme,  whiCh  minis- 
fers  will  introduce  in  the 
XiOrds  next  month,  will  oblige 
voters  to  pick  a party  rather 
♦hart,  as  happens  in  the  Irish 
system  of  PR,  plump  for  indi- 
vidual candidates  on  each 
party’s  list  of  regionally  ap- 
proved would-be  Euro-MPs. 

The  ground-breaking 
fthanga  is  in  dan^r  of  being, 
imposed  with  little  or  no 
money  to  educate  voters  on 
bow  to  use  it  because  Ja^ 
Straw,  tbe  Home  Secretary,  is 
r^uctant  to  Hod  the  £20  mil- 
lim  needed  for  a TV  cant 
poign  fium  his  hard-pressed 
law  and  order  budg^ 


World  News 


A confidential  letter  fiom 
Mr  Straw  explaining  his 
plans  to  John  Prescott,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  was 
leaked  to  MPs  yesterday.  It 
that  each  party  and 
run- 
ning in  the  multi-member  PR 
seats  win  have  to  find  a £5.000 
deposit  — five  times  the  fig- 
ure for  Westminster  contests 
— which  they  will  lose  if  they 
win  less  than  2A  per  cent  of 
votes  cast  in  fiielr  region. 

The  Ifome  Secretery  tells 
Mr  Frescott  that  it  would  cost 
con  rniiiinn  to  ruu  a TV  cam- 
paign — admittedly  “the  most 
efibetive  fbim  of  communica- 
tion" — agpiainiYig  the  new 
system  and  £5  million  to  do  a 
leaflet  rampatgn.  He  axgues 
I that  ’'we  simply  cannot  aSsrd 
' it,  desirable  though  it  is",  be- 
cause bis  budget  is  already 
under  pressure. 

The  scheme  is  certein  to 
alarm  supporters  of  tiie  tradi- 
tional first-past-the-post  sye- 
tem,  and  the  four  Labour 
Euro-MFs  disputing  the 
choice  of  voting  system. 

Yesterday  Glenys  Einnock,  I 


Analysis 


a loyalist  Euro-MP,  rounded 
on  tbe  four,  who  were  sus- 
pended yesterday  refusing 
to  foe  the  party  line.  ‘They  do 
not  represent  us.  What  is 
ling  is  that  we  are  aQ  tainted 
by  this,"  Bgjd 

Last  night  the  Straw  blue- 
print was  attacked  by  the  LjQ>- 
eral  Democrats,  though  smne  , 
pro-PR  Labour  MPs  predicted  | 
it  would  prove  successful  j 
because  it  is  close  to  the 
scheme  adopted  for  tbe  Scot- 
' tiah  and  Welsh  assemblies.  It 
could  even  be  Introduced,  in 
Northern  Ireland,  where  a dif- 
ferent PR  system  kmg 
been  in  place  to  minimise  the 
impact  of  sectarian  conflict 

Robert  Maelenuan,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats’  constitu- 
tional spokesman.  Who  sits 
on  tbe  joint  cabinet  commit- 
tee with  Tony  Blair,  said: 
“This  is  vay  unfortunate. 
Liberal  Democrats  want  as 
open  list  system  where 
people  can  vote  directly  for 
can^dates." 

Mr  Straw’s  letter  confirms 
that  ministers  iptand  to  use  a 
r^ional  list  system  of  PR, 


Finance 


whereby  bom  1999  the  84 
mainland  British  Euro-MPs 
for  Strasbourg  wifi  be  elected 
in  "«"»  1eng^^ah  rt^wnal  cqd- 
stitumiries.  plus  one  each  for 
Wales  and  Scotland,  which 
have  five  and  eight  Euro-MFs 
reflectively. 

“Beyond  that  t think  it 
should  be  a of  list  system 
in  which  the  order  of  candi- 
dates on  a party’s  list  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are 
elected  should  be  determined 
by  parties  rather  than  the 
electorate  ^ so-called  ‘closed’  1 
Hat  system,  thmigh  that  is  not 

a term  whidb  1 think  we 
kbould  use)." 

Mr  Straw’s  letter  does  not 
address  how  eadi  party  pibks 
its  candidates  or  fee  peeking 
order  in  which  they  appear 
on  the  list 

The  crucial  question  of 
whether  internal  primary 
elections  will  be  nsed  or  lists 
drawn  up  by  the  party  ma- 
cibizies  — nationally  or  by 
region  — is  not  (Usenssed  be- 
cause Mr  Straw  is  outUning 
government  policy,  not  party 
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2 NEWS _ nSTiatt 

National  health  chief  says  priorities  must  be  set  □ Patient  charges  condemned  as  excludin^oor  P®JF 

l^ioning  ^key  to  fair  NHS’  leak  ruled 

unlawful 


Oirls  MhfU 

MecHcd  Corraspondent 


The  head  of  the 
National  Health 
Service  said  yester- 
day that  the  Gov- 
ernment wonld 
have  to  consider  rationins 
treatment  to  prt^de  a fhir  de- 
livery of  care. 

Controversy  has  erupted 
over  new  druse  of  treatments 
for  Alzheimer's  disease,, 
multiple  sclerosis.  Aids  and 
haenK^hilia  being  prescribed 
in  some  areas  but  ruled  too 
expensive  in  others. 

Alan  T jngiands,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  NHS  Etecutive, 
said  rationing  would  be 
lodked  at  in  the  white  paper 
on  the  future  structure  of  the 


health  service,  expected  in 
December. 

Many  doctors  cf ' 

‘treatment  by  postcode”  as 
haaith  authorities  in  one  area 
will  an  expensive 

drug  or  operation,  while  a 
nei^bouring  authority  , bans 
it 

Mr  Lan^ands  told  a c<mfbr- 
ence  in  London,  organised  by 
the  ^tish  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  no  government  was 
keen  to  use  the  word  ration- 
ing, preferring  the  term  prior- 
ity setting;  but  decisions  had 
to  be  made  on  what  was  ac- 
ceptable care.  Chazging  pa- 
tients, however,  slmuld  be 
ruled  out. 

"The  questum  of  priority 
setting  what  happeim  on 
this  at  a local  and  national 
level  needs  to  be  sorted  out  It  i 


is  an  Issue  the  Government 
will  have  to  Ibcns  on.  J would 
be  very  eurpilMd  tf  the  posi- 
tion is  not  giflrififld  in  the 
coming  white  psper. 

It  is  no  in.  the  real 
world  the  NHS  Executive  or 


the  medical  OQUeges  pompinjg- 
out  standards  and  protocols  u 


out  standards  and  protocols  u 

we  leave  the  people  in  the  sys- 
tem to  wiafcft  up  thair  mhiidc 
what  is  important.'’ 

Mr  Tjfi^arn^s  saiij  he  be- 
lieved the  health  service 
could  continoe  to  be  fkmded 
from  general  taxation,  giwau 
the  ajwirtmiff  growth  of  the 
country,  and  the  tntroduo- 
ticm  (rfho^ital  or<«P  charges 
would  prevent  poor  peo^ 
ft-om  walring  h-agfmant 

Hoqtitel  charges  in  Anstra- 
lia  had  been  dn^ied  quidEty, 
not  just  because  of  the 


I bureaucratic  ^fbrt  required 
I to  collect  tiiem  but  because  It 
had  been  tound  that  charges 
of  as  little  as  £20  or  £30  pre- 
vented some  patients  from  go- 
ing Into  hospttaL 
*1  have  concerns  about  user 
diaxges  and  tbe  fret  that  this 
would  result  in  exclosiona.  1 
take  very  seriously  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to 
universality.  This  is  what  I 
have  believed  in  for  over  25 
years  in  the  health  service 
and  what  I oontinne  to  believe 
in.” 

Mr  Langlands  said  that 
given  the  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy it  was  quite  feaable  to 
surest  that  NHS  spending 
should  increase  by  a per  cent 
a year  over  the  next  10  years. 
This  would  take  the  propor- 
tion  of  GDP  spent  on  health 


from  5S  per  cent  to  6.3  per 
cent,  and  mean  that  as  a pro- 
portion. of  total  government 
gp^nriing  the  hecdth  budget 
would  rise  from  ia.8  per  cent 
to  14.8  per  cent 

Over  the  past  10  years  the 
NHS  bad  done  30  per  cent 
more  work  with  on^  16  per 
cent  more  resources,  but  it 
was  becoming  clear  that  more 
doctors  were  needed. 

*'We  don’t  have  enongh  doc- 
tors in  country  all 
the  evidence  supports  that 
point  tf  vi^,  ” he  said. 

• A report  for  tiie  British 
htedlcal  Association  on  the 
foasIbOlty  tf  amalgamating 
has  concluded  that 
halving  tlielr  number  would 
improve  services  for  patiiwts 
and  give  doctors  a better  qual- 
itytflifo. 


Ihe  report  estimates  that 
in  a typical  re^oo  of  about  2 
mUHnn  people,  tbe  average  of 
IT  hospits^  should  come 
down  to  eight  IT  such  a plan 
was  extended  across  the 
country  it  would  reduce  the 
present  400  hospitals  to  200. 

.Tamftie  Johnson,  fttia1tTnan 
of  tbe  BMA’s  consultants 
committee,  said  it  was  un- 
likely the  Government  would 
welcome  tbe  local  opposition 
to  Hftfting  200  hospitals,  and 
there  would  also  be  a high  fi- 
nancial cost  in  amalgamating 
sites. 

I In  the  Icmg  term,  however, 
j tbe  status  quo  was  not  an 
' option,  as  patients  eo^ected 
I increasingly  qiecialised,  hi- 
tech  services  and  these  could 
not  be  provided  from  many 
.email,  scattered  hospitals. 


David  PtfUatar 


The  mggagina  Market- 
ing Week  last  ni^ 
handed  back  to  Game- 
lot.  the  National  Lot- 
tery (^>erator,  its  leaked  copy 
of  the  compacy’s  draft  ac- 
ooonte  — showing  big  poy 
rises  for  directors  — on  the 
order  of  three  Court  of  Appeal 
judges.  . 

After  an  aftmnpt  to  go  to  tte 
House  tf  Lords  was  rtftised. 
lawyers  for  Centaur  Commu- 
nications, tbe  magazine  a 
publishers,  delivered  tiie  doc- 
ument within  the  court’s 
deadline  of  5pm. 

The  edito**  of  Marketing 
Week,  Stuart  »wiwh,  said  the 
ruling  was  likely  to  have  "a 
i-hining  elCect”  on  informants 

A..  iviTI.  +A  imivnalicta. 


Britain’s  milk 
chocolate  not 
fit  to  bear  the 
name,  EU  rules 


Merlin  Walker 
InStnsboiev 


The  lady  may  love  Milk 
Tray,  but  the  European 
Parliament  certainly 
does  not  It  voted  yesterday  to 
ban  Britain’s  use  of  the  term 
“milk  chocolate”  to  define  its 
national  delicacy  after 
Fremch  and  Belgian  choco- 
late-makers in  chefs*  hats 
handpd  out  Samples  of  their 
own  “noble  product’’  and 
claimed  that  their  British 
rivals  were  “bad  alchemists”. 

The  parliament  also  voted 
to  insi^  that  consumers  be 
dear^  warned  of  tbe  “fot  sub- 
stitute” contained  in  what- 
ever British  manufacturers 
now  decided  to  call  their 
sweet  brown  stuff. 

KffiPs  demanded  that  a tast- 
ing centre  be  established  to 
ensure  that  even  Britain’s 
“adulterated  product”  con- 
tains no  more  than  sper  cent 
tf  **£at  substitute”.  British 


M have  tasted  your 
Cadbury.  I found  its 
aromas  confused 
and  redolent  of  a 
mechanised  life’ 


chocs  use  v^etable  and  other 
Cats  rather  than  just  cocoa 
butter,  on  which  the  conti- 
nental purists  inaigf 
Furious  British  chocolate 
makers  vowed  to  oppose  the 
ruling.  A spokesman  for  Cad- 
bury’s, Richard  Frost,  said  it 
was  a totally  disproportionate 
measure  design^  to  put  con- 
sumers off  British  chocolate. 

**We  wouldn't  be  able  to  call 
what  we've  been  Tnairing  for 
100  years  milk  choctfate,”  he 
said.  “We  are  using  a tradi- 
tional recipe  that  we  enjoy 
and  we  can’t  see  why  tt  can^ 
simply  be  called  mtfk  choco- 
late. All  our  Ingredients  are 
listed  on  tbe  and  we 
tiiink  that’s  the  right  way  to 
give  consumers  the  infonna- 
tim  they  need.” 

John  Newman  of  the  Bis- 


cuit Cake  Chocolate  and  Con- 
fectionery Alliance  said  the 
votes  were  “very,  very  dis^ 
pointing”.  ‘Ifs  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  den^tory  to 
British  chocolate.” 

MPs  in  Westminster  con- 
demned tbe  ruling  as  a ploy  to 
riflfnflga  British  rh/wil^  eXr  I 
ports.  John  Redwood,  the 
Shadow  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  posing  out- 1 
side  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
with  a 11%  bar  of  Dairy  MTIk,  | 
bnmded  the  measure  a “med- 
dlesome restriction  on  a 
flourishing  trade”  and  urged 
the  Government  to  fight  it 

The  battle  Is  not  over  yet 
N<xie  of  tbe  votes  surmounted 
the  clear  majority  bardie  tf 
314  votes,  which  there 
is  now  a chance  to  amend  or 
beat  tff  the  new  rules  before 
they  become  law.  But  British 
campaigners  were  disap- 
pointed ^ the  number  tf 
votes  rallied  against  them. 

Much  tf  the  credit  should 
go  to  Michel  Azouz,  winner  tf 
last  year’s  World  Cup  for 
chocolate-znakets,  turned  up 
at  the  Strasbourg  parliament 
with  a cohort  of  fellow  chefr 
of  the  Grande  Fite  du  Chaco- 
lot  to  sweeten  the  vote  with 
his  own  wares. 

“We  produce  a noble 
product,  like  wine.  Our  choco- 
late Is  an  international  icon, 
and  like  wine  is  made  en- 
tirely of  natural  products 
given  us  by  the  ^od  God. 
Why  let  bad  alchemists  dis- 
rupt this  natural  cycle  and 
turn  it  into  into  a product  tf 
horror?”  he  said. 

“I  have  tasted  your  Cad- 
bury. 1 found  the  aromas  con- 
fuse and  mysterious,  redo- 
lent of  a mechanised  life.” 

With  a flnai  ingiiH  that  com- 
pared British  chocolate  to  sup- 
positories. maStre<hoooiati€r 
Azouz  gave  way  to  Alain 
Gauze,  minister  for  raw  mate- 
rials m the  Ivory  Otest  who 
forecast  that  his  farmers 
would  be  tempted  to  grow  can- 
nabis if  the  EO  fail^  to  pro- 
tect their  cocoa  b^n  market. 

“It  win  not  be  our  chUdren, 
but  those  of  the  wdl-endowed 
middle  classes  of  Europe, 
will  consume  the  new 
product  Is  it  not  healthier  to 
let  them  eat  fine  chocolate?” 


Editor  Stuart  Smitih:  mllns 
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The  mystery  is: 
do  we  care? 


Review 


Michael  Billington 


Sciaaor  Hapiqr 

Ouchess  Theatre,  London 


This  is  not  quite  tbe  first 
whodunit  in  which  tbe 
audience  is  initited  to 
solve  tbe  mystery:  that  was 
the  musical  Edwin  Drood.  Nor 
is  it  the  first  mystery  to  have  a 
variable  nightly  solution:  Qiat 
was  Ay  riEboum’s  It  Could  Be 
Any  One  OfUs.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly tbe  most  noisily  inter- 
active show  you  will  finrf  out- 
side a Glasgow  panto  or  a 
Gfolte  prodnetion. 

It  is  based  on  an  American 
comedy  whodunit.  Shear  Mad- 
ness. which  has  been  running 
for  ever  in  Boston  and  which 
has  here  been  Anglicised  by 
Neil  MuUarkey,  Lee  Simpson, 
and  Jim  Sweeney  of  the 
' Comedy  Store  Play^  Set  in  a 
I Covent  Garden  hairdresser’s. 

, ft  b^ins  with  events  leadli^ 
towards  tbe  murder  of  an  utH  . 

' stairs  concert  pianist  Who  did 
I it?  Was  it  tbe  camp  crimper 
who  hated  the  intntoive  noise 
she  made?  His  glam  aide-de- 
camp  who  stood  to  inherit  her 
money?  The  sleazy  promoter 
who  hoped  to  collect  the  insur- 
ance if  the  victim's  comeback 
tour  fell  throu^?  Or  even  a 
customer  nldEnamed  Ifookie 


In  the  good  old  days  you  knew  wtaeie  yon  were  with  Dairy  MUk.  Yesterday's  ruizng  makes  this  an  'adulterated  product' 


The  British  countercam-  tasters  had  identified  the 
paign  had  decided  not  to  del-  wrong  prodacL 


the  other  six  EU  members  i busring  Danone's  confection- 


uge  the  parliament  with  Mars  **We  are  not  trying  to  stop  a 


that  make  it  <mr  way.  These  ery  business.  La  Pie 


bars  and  Yorkles.  'Tt  would  single  Belgian  or  French 
he  tacky,’’  sniffed  Labour  manufectorer  fixan  maWnp 


votes  have  as  much  to  do  with 
ecEmomic  interests  in  Bel- 


Cbante.  This  would  make 
Cadbury  tbe  third  largest  con- 


MEP  Philip  Whittfiead,  who  whatever  chocolate  they 
said  that  in  an  earlier  blind  want  We  just  want  the  ri^t 


glum  and  Holland  as  they  do  fectionery  company 


tasting  tf  Belgian  and  British  to  ofifer  consumers  the  choice 
chocolate.  SOper  cent  of  the.  tf  chocolate  Cram  Britain  and 


with  high  prmcipie.” 

• Cadbury  Schweppes  said 
yesterday  it  was  haviag  talks 
with  Danone  tf  France  about 


France,  with  a market  share 
of  10  percent. 


Two  car  dealers  charged  over  road  rage  death  of  young  couple  rammed  from  behind 


Sarah  Ooaoloy 


TWO  MEN  win  appear  in 
court  in  Feltham.  west 


I court  in  Feltham,  west 
London,  this  morning  to  face 
charges  over  the  d^th  of  a 
young  couple  in  a road  rage 
incident  earlier  this  month. 

Jason  Humble,  aged  32, 
from  Famborough,  Hamp- 
shire, has  been  chained  with 


the  manslaughter  tf  Toby  Ex- 
ley  and  Ekren  Martin. 

Keitti  Collier,  aged  49.  a 
motor  trader  from  Cove,  near 
Farnborough,  has  been 
charged  with  “fklsely  report- 
ing to  police  the  theft  tf  a 
motor  vdilcle  on  October  ll, 
knowing  tbe  vehicle  to  be  in- 
volved in  a fetal  road  traffic 
accident  on  October  6,  with 
intent  to  impede  the  appre- 


hension or  prosecution  of  an- 
other who  had  coounitted 

fiianclniightw**_  polic^  gairi 

The  two  men  were  arrested 
at  tbe  same  bouse  in  Fambor- 
ough,  where  they  are  believed 
to  be  tbe  sole  occupants.  It  is 
undefstoodtheyronasecond- 
hand  car  bosiness,  but  are  not 
rriated. 

A white  Vauxball  Senator 
was  later  picked  up  by  police 


from  a car  park  in  the  Fam- 
bo rough  area  «nd  tak^  to 
Hampton  Traffic  Garage, 
where  accident  investigators 
will  examine  it. 

hfr  Exley,  aged  22,  and  Ms 
Martin,  a^  20,  who  lived 
with  their  parents  in  Ted^g- 
ton  and  Twickenham,  west 
London,  died  after  their 
Fiesta  had  been  rammed 
three  times  as  they  drove  out 


of  London  on  tbe  A316  dual 
carriageway  at  Han  worth,  not 
far  from  the  start  tf  tbe  M3. 

Witnesses  have  said  that  a 
powerful  white  car  following 
the  Fiesta,  whose  driver  was 
apparently  angry  that  the 
young  couple's  car  was  not 
accelerating  faster,  forced 
them  through  the  central 
reservation  and  into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  vehicle.  Tbe 


couple  died  in  the  resulting 
collision. 

John  Martin,  Karen's 
fether.  said  he  was  pleased  to 
bear  oT  the  arrests.  'Tt  has 
lifted  our  spirits  a little  blL 
I It’s  still  a bad  loss.”  be  said.  It 
, was  important  the  killer  was 
brought  to  justice  over  the 
draths.  “Nobody  can  get  away 
with  doing  this  to  a couple  tf 
kids,”  be  said. 


who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
duigiog  in  secret  noofcte?  One 
is  tempted  to  ask.  who  cares? 

The  gimmick  is  that,  after 
this  imtted  whodunit,  the  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  wab^  tlte 
characters  recreate  events 
and  shout  out  when  tb^  are 
lying.  We  then,  via  a detective, 
are  allowed  to  question  tbe 
suspects.  Fina%,  we  get  to 
vote  on  the  guilty  party. 
Myselfl  1 tbou^t  tt  was  tbe 
authors,  for  coming  up  with  a 
story  that  has  more  red  hei> 
rings  than  a Soviet  trawler 
and  that  allows  Uttie  room  for 
daring  improv. 

X also  wonder  about  tbe  cur- 
rent vt^ue  for  interactive 
theatre.  Can  we  nowlotfEfor- 
ward  to  productions  of  Hamlet 
in  which,  while  dandiriff  is  at 
prayer,  tbe  audience  shouts: 
"Loolc  out,  he’s  behind  you!” 
or  to  an  Oedipus  Rex  in  which 
they  inform  the  hero:  “It  was 
you  wot  did  iti'Ylf  we  are  to  be 
involved,  it  needs  to  be  done 
with  the  skill  tf  Mr  A’s  Amaz- 
ing Maze  Flays,  in  which 
Ayckhoum  invites  us  to 
d^de  democratically  what 
the  characters  do  next.  Here 
one  can  only  say  the  actors  in 
Mullarkey's  production  do 
their  stuff  quke  wen.  But  it 
needs  a stronger  story,  with 
less  heavily  planted  clues. 

This  has  afl  the  heady  exc^e- 
I mentofEdgarLustgaitenoD 
I anoff-day. 

I This  review  appeared  tn 
sameedUUmsyesterday. 
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I didn’t  kill  baby  Matthew 


nanny 


h\ 


Marie  Tran  in  rmhrlilon. 
MirgnehiwWa 


SPEu^EING  softly,  an 
American  lUt  al- 
ready in  her  Man- 
chester accent, 
nanny  Louise 
Woodward  yesterday  went  on 
the  witness  s^h3  to  c^y 
murdering  a nizie-month-old 
boy  in  her  care. 

After  a &w  nuestfons  which 
sketched  in  Id-year-old  Wood- 
ward’s uneventful  lUb  as  part 
of  an  extended  family  at  Ehon 
in  Cheshire,  the  defence  attop 
ney,  Andrew  Good,  quiddy 
pos^  the  questions  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  this  high-prolSte 
ease. 

‘'Miss  Woodward,  did  you 
ever  shake  Matthew  Eappen 
violently?” 

“No,”  Woodward  replied. 
“Did  you  ever  hit 
Matthew?” 

"No.” 

“Did  you  ever  slam  Mat- 
thew-about  tbe  head?” 

“No." 

“Did  you  ever  slam  Mat- 
thew at  all?” 

"No.” 

“Did  you  do  anything  to 
hurt  Matthew  even?" 

“No.” 

The  little  boy’s  parmits, 
doctors  Deborah  and  8unil 
Eappen.  were  not  in  court  to 
bear  their  former  nanny  deny 
killing  their  youngest  son. 
But  there  were  a large  num- 
ber of  their  Cdends  and  sup- 
porters who  r^ulsu-ly  attmul 
tbe  court  wearing  brooches  in 
the  shape-  of  a caterpillar, 
symbolic  of  Matthew's 
favourite  toy. 

Mr  Good  asked  Woodward 
about  tbe  events  of  February 
4,  the  day  she  made  an  emer- 
gency can  for  help  as  Mat- 
tliew  became  unwell. 

“Did  there  come  a time 
when  something  went 
wrong?”  Mr  Good  asked. 

“Yes,”  Woodward  replied,- 
^dng  bn  to  describe  Mat- 
thew's condition.  “He  -was  un- 
responsive in  his  crib,  he 
seemed  off-colour,  his  eyes 
were,  half-closed,  and  he 
wasn’t  breathing  properly,  he 
was  gasp^  for  breath.  1 tried 
to  help  him  m3^1£,  I tried  to 
give  htm  CPR  and  th™  1 
called  9U-” 

Woodward  was  composed 
but  spoke  so. soQly  tb^  . the 
pack^  courtroom  strained  to 
hear  her  answers  and  she  was 
a^ed  several  times  by  Mr 
Good  to  keep  her  voice  up. 

At  the  b^inning  of  y^er- 
day's  proceedix^  Woodward 
~ I was  iooldag  at  a couple  of 
PHOTOGRAPH:  7a>n72GB*ALD  I pc^esofnotes  as  if  cramming 
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Accused  of  mnrden  Lonise  Woodward  In  court  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  yesterday 


for  the  most  important  essjm- 
natton  of  her  lifo.  At , timas 
she  looked  at -her  parents, 
Gary  and. Susan,  with  an  eo- 
courapngflinne. 

Woodward  ttUd  how  she 
was  tbe  eldest  of  13  grundchil- 
dren  and  would  play  with  the 
younger  ones,  look  after  them 
arid  keep  them  entertained. 
Asked  about  her  feeling  for 
them.  Woodward  said:  “I- 
loved  them." 

She  told  bow  she  passed  A 
levds  inEngU^  bistDiy,  eeo- 
and  sociology,  how 
she  was  in  the. school  choir, 
{dayed  t****  clarinet  said  had  a 
range  of  other  interests.  She, 
was  a vegetarian,  she  told  the 
! court 

I "We  liTO  in  a rural  area  so  I 
I see  how  qwimaig  are  treated. 
Ihere  happens  to  be  a battery 
farm  and  1 generally  just 
don't  brieve  in  the  way  ani- 
mals are  treated. " 


Matthew  Happen,  who  died 
firom  bleeding  of  tZie  brain  . 

Woodward  had  babysat  reg- 
ularly for  filends  since  the 
age  of  13,  and  would  work  at 
wedEends  in  a record  shop. 

She  said  she  first  b^an  to 
seriously  consider  becoming 
an  au  pair  in  the  United 
States  in  March  last  year. 

“I  knew  1 wanted  to  take  a 
year  out  before  T went  to  uni- 
versity,” said.  *T  wasn't 
sure  what  1 wanted  to  do  by 
way  of  a course,  so  I started 
looldiig  round  for  ways  1 1 
could  spend  a year."  i 

She  said  she  was  interested 
in  an  au  pair  pn^ramme  in 
the  USA-  because  “number 
one  was  woiking  with  cbtU 
drecu  which  I enjoyed,  and  I 
was  keen  to  see  Africa, 
where  Fd  never  been”. 

She  described  how  she  flew 
to  New  Yotk  after  interviews 
in  Manchester  arranged  by 
the  EP  Au  Pair  A^ncy,  and 
after  four  days'  training, 


joined  the  ikmfly  of  Harris 
and  Lauren  Komishane  in 
their  home  in  Manchester  By 
The  Sea,  on  the  coastline 
north  Boston.  But  she  said 
it  was  not  wbat  she  had 
expected. 

“I  guess  I didn't  really  have 
a clear  picture  of  what  tbe 
place  was  like.  I didn’t  realise 
their  hemse  was  situated  in 
the  woods.”  she  said. 

She' looked  after  tbe  fam- 
ily’s little  boy,  Landon,  who 
was  eight  months  old  when 
she  arrived.  The  family 
placed,  her  under  an  iipm 
curfew  during  the  week  and 
4am  at  weekends.  But  Wood- 
ward said  it  meant  in  effect 
that  she  was  unable  to  go  to 
Boston  during  the  week  and 
she  began  to  feel  isolated. 

She  helped  as  a volunteer  at 
a local  chddren's  museum, 
but  she  said  the  feeling  of  iso- 
lation got  worse  after  friends 
(rf  hers  who  had  cars  moved 
away  Brom  the  area.  Wood- 
ward decided  to  leave. 

In  November  she  joined  the 
Eappens  at  their  home  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  to  look 
after  the  two  ctaQdren. 

Woodward  smiled  and 
laughed  occasionally  during 
lighter  mmnents  in  her  evi- 
dence as  she  became  more 
relaxed.  Recalling  how  the 
couple  thought  U was  nice  If 
I their  au  ^dr  occasionally 
' cooked  tbe  evening  meal  “to 
have  a bit  of  cultural  interac- 
I tibn",  Woodward  laughed  as 
she  said:  “They  wanted  some- 
thing Wn^ifth  so  I gave  them 
beans  cm  toast” 

She'spoke  of  her  work  look- 
ing aft^  the  two  little  boys. 
'TTbe  house  was  stuffed  with 
toys.”  she  said.  “We  would 
play  with  their  fhvourite  toys 
and  read  books.  We  did  a lot 
of  make-believe.  We  danced  to 
music.  Brendan  liked  to  sing, 
he  sang  a lot  I would  read 
with'  Matthew.  Matthew 
would  look  at  pictures.  At 
least  once  a day  we  would  try 
to  go  for  a walk,  go  to  the 
park.” 

Tbe  jury  is  due  out  no  later 
than  next  Tuesday,  bringing 
to  a close  a trial  that  has  cap- 
tured enormous  attention  in 
botbChe'USandUE. 

The  prosecution  has  allied 
that  Woodward  shook  Mat- 
thew violently  and  slammed 
his  head  against  a hard  object 
in  a rage  of  frustration.  The 
child  died  from  bleeding  in 
tbe  brain. 

The  defence,  with  the>belp 
of  experts  in  their  field,  has 
argued  that  Matthew  died 
from  a preidous  undetected 
blood  clot  that  started  bleed- 
ing again  on  February  4, 


‘Miss 

Woodward, 

did  you  ever 

shake 

Matthew 

Eappen 

violently?’ 

Defence  Attorney 
Andrew  Good 

‘No.’ 

Louise  Woodward 

‘Did  you  ever 
hit  Matthew?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘Did  you  ever 
slam  Matthew 
about  the 
head?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did  you  ever 
slam  Matthew 
at  all?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did  you  do 
anything 
to  hurt 
Matthew 
even?’ 

‘No.’ 


Alarm  as  species  are  wiped  out 


continued  from  page  1 
the  moment  when  a species 
disappears,  and  fewer  foan  2 
milUon  species  have  yet  been 
described,  hi  the  last  two  de- 
cades, biologiste  have  begun 
to  realise  that  in  tropical  for- 
ests. coral  reefk,  mangrove 
swamps  and  other  habitats 
there  could  be  10  or  20  million 
fungi,  insects,  fish,  worms 
and  other  organisms,  still  un- 
recorded and  unnamed.  The 
Harvard  biologist  Edwaiti  0 
Wilson  calculated  two  years 
ago  that  given  the  rate  at  ^ 
which  forests  were  being 
burned  or  cleared,  27,ooo , 
species  were  going  extinct  | 
every  year  — 74  every  day, 
three  every  hour  — in  the 
tropical  forests  alone. 

- But,  Ms  Hughes  said,  most 
people  relied  not  on  the 
its^  but  on  the  local 
population  of  that  species, 
and  there  could  be  between 
one  bfQioD  and  six  bUliou  of 
these.  European  and  Ameri- 
can fishermen  had  lost  liveU- 
hoods  because  of  crashes  in 
the  cod  populations,  even 
tbnitgh  the  Series  as  a whole 
was  in  no  immediate  danger. 

“You  could  destroy  all  of  a 
species’  populations  but  one. 
and  the  species  still  exists,” 
she  said.  “However,  you 


Crc^bills  aro  becomfog  Kurei- fo  Scotland's  forests 

would  have  lost  the  benefits  | cause  local  i^Ilinating  insects 
supplied  by-  those  popola-  ] had  been  i^ped  out  by  pesti- 
tlons.  Ihis  is  a tremendously  I cides  and  habitat  destruction. 


important  dimension  of  hiodi- 
versity  which  is  often 
ignored." 

In  tbe  US,  formers  already^ 
paid.  European  honey  bee" 
keepers  to  bring  hives  to  > 


hiodi-  'TThJs  costs  formna.  bfilicins 
often  of  dollars  a year,  and  tiie  cost 
- is  incFeasing,"  she  said. 
Iready  There  was  also  an  aesthetic 
f bee'  agpect  “Pieo^. enjoy  biid- 
es  to  watching  and  lookixig  at -trees 


forms  and  orchards  to  poUi- 1 and  flowers,  and  if  there  was 
nate  60  species  of  crops,  be- 1 only  one  population  of  a cer- 


tain species,  you  would  never 
see  it,”  she  said.  “It  is  not  the 
e&ut  number  which  is  the 
important  issue  here.  It  is  the 
relative  extraction  rate  df 
populations  compared  with 
s^peaes,  and  foe  numbers  help 
people  grasp  the  probtem.” 

A new  RSPB  study.  Habi- 
tats For  Birds  In  Europe,  the 
result  oP  five  years'  work  by 

190  experts  in  45  countries, 
-warns  that  a mimbex  of  birds 
are  in  decline  fo  Britain. 
They  include  tbe  green  wood- 
•pecto,  woodlark  and  redstart 
in  southern  woodland,  and 
foe  Scottish  crasshffl;  foe  red- 
shank and  Sandwich  tern  off 
the  coasts,  and  partridges  and 
corncrakes  In  gra^land.  The 
most  serious  British  lo»  is  in 
fonnland.birds:-the  tree  spar- 
.row  has  declined  by  89  per 
cent,  foe  turtle -dove  79  per 
cent,  the  song  thrush  70  per 
cent  and  the  bullfinch  75  per 
cent 

. “Ecosystems  cleah*''^up 
water,  trap  ‘pediutants:  they 
<are  impoirtaat  'for  foe  .whole 
way  life  operates,  and  we  are 
part  of  that  If  we  muck 
.around  with,  environments, 
we  muck  around  with  part  cf 
our  life  snpgtort  system,” -said 
Mark  Avery,  head  of  conser- 
vation science  at  the  RSPB. 


UNMISSABLE.. 

a staggering 
thriller... 

Clooney  and 
Kidman  are 
a dream 
combination.” 


Man  who  shouted  in  his  wife’s  ear  charged  with  assault 


?3»C-  - r.'l^PO- 


DawldPalltetar 

A man  said  to  have  bawled 
at  his  wife  so  loudly  that 
she  now  wears  a hearing  aid 
appeared  in  court  yesterday, 
charged  with*  assault  and 
■ causing  her  actual  bodily 

harm.  • ^ 

Peter  Pryor  denied  the 
-diarges.  arising  frona  a sei^ 
of  incidgwts  in  1995  and  1996 
when  foe  couple,  now  ^v- 
oiced,  ran  a private  tutition 


busing  at  their  farmhouse 
near  nfiaoombe  in  Devon. 

Christine  Pryor,  aged  54,' 
told  Exeter  crown  court  her 
58-year-^  hnsband.suShred 
from  tinnitus  — a ringing  in 
tbe  ears. 

As  their  relationship  deteri- 
orated the  rows  ^ worseL 

’T  was  in  the'  kitchen  pre- 
a zneol-asd  be  Jnst 
r-amp  up  bel^d  me,  held,  my 
anns  down  by  my  sides,  put 
bis  mouth  over  my  ear  and 
shouted  at  me.”  she  said.  “He 


had  hfs  pihT^th  over  my  ear. 
He  went  to  the  ri^t  ear  first 
and  he  said  something  to  the  | 
^fect  of  Tm  going  to  make  ; 
you  suffer  like  I do.' 

“He  said  it  so  loud  I cannot 
explain  what  it  was  ZikeT  was, 
petrified.  1 felt  as  if  he  knew* 
what  be  was  doing  and  was 
purposefully  trying  to  hurt 
me.  There  was  no  way  1 could 
protect  mysdf.  He  te  a foot 
taD^th^me. 

"After  that  t beard  strange 
noises  in  my  ear.  There  were 


iphlaadng,.  hnrrrrnlng  and  Bonrift. 

times  rin^ng  and  I just  .could 
not  hear  clearly." 

Mrs  Pryor  was  rrferred  to 
the  North  Devon  District  hos- 
pital at  Barnstaple  but  there 
was  a third. attack,  she  said, 
on  the  night  before  her  con- 
sultation. The  doctors  told 
her  she  also  had  tinnitus 
now.  and  needed  a bearing 
aid  for  her  right  ear  anda  pul- 
sating device  to  mask  tbe 
noise  at  njgiht ' 

The  case  continues. 


Wlam/MAM 


s 


ttisnT  in  every  hotel  thatyou  can  be  waiting  for  Hie 
lift  and  find  yourself  knocked  over  by  a six-foot 

Mongolian  in  his  underpants.  But  this  is  the  hotel  of 

ttie  amateur  boxing  world  championships. 

John  Duncan  goes  to  Budapest 
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Dockers 
reject  *final’ 
pay-off  in 


e 


SewnasMItne  sees  Ktter  workers  dig  m 


SACKED  Liverpool 
dockers  last  xUght  pre- 
pan^  to  dig  in  fbr 
what  is  lik^  to  be 
the  most  bitter  phase  d their 
twO'Tear  dispute,  after  react- 
ing by  more  thw  tvo  to  one  a 
settlement  package  Qieir  for- 
mer employer  insists  is  llnaL 
The  329  woriters.  locked  out 
by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Company  in  September 
199S  ibr  reding  to  cross  a 
picicet  line,  voted  by  213  to  97 
in  a secret  postal  ballot  to 
turn  down  40  jobs  or  a £28,000 
payoff  for  each  man.  The 
dockers  say  they  are  only  in- 
terested in  re-in^tement. 

The  MDHC.  which  is  partly 
owned  by  the  Government, 
said  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther negotiations,  but  that  the 
£28,000  would  be  available  for 
any  sacked  docker  who 
wanted  to  break  ranks  untQ 
Monday. 

Bobt^  Moreton,  a dockers’ 
shop  stewanl,  predicted  last 
night  that  fewer  than  a dozen 
men  would  pick  up  the  money 
and  warned  that  the  move 
would  rebound  on  the 
company. 

Bill  Morris,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers*  Union  — 
who  has  had  an  uneasy 
relationship  with  the  dockers 


j fbr  most  of  the  pest  two  years 
j — effectively  declared  an  end 
I to  the  unim’s  involvement  in 
I the  dispute. 

*X)a  tile  basis  that  ttie  com- 
pany has  decided  to  withdraw 
its  offer.  I r^ret  that  it  has 
not  proi^  possible  to  Gnd  a 
negcrtiated  setUement  to  this 
dilate,”  bfr  Morris  said. 

There  was  speculation  in 
the  TGWU  last  n^t  that  the 
' union  leadezsMp  might  snk 
I to  cut  off  hardship  funding 
I and  the  provision  d office  fh- 
j hi  the  sackcd  dockers. 

I Mr  Morris,  who  has  been 
I convinced  the  dispute  was  un- 
winnalde  since  its  early  days, 
imposed  the  ballot  on  the 
dockers  last  week  after  losing 
. pati«*pc*j*-  with  their  refusal  to 
organise  ^ir  own  vote.  The 
; company  made  the  offer 
coniUtional  on  a postal  balloL 

Ihe  dockers'  leaders  had  in- 
sisted they  would  only  hold  a 
new  vote  — the  first  ballot 
rejected  an  earlier  MDHC 
offer  last  year  — if  the  80 
workers  whose  sacking  and 
picket  line  sparked  the  origi- 
nal action  were  included. 

But  Mr  Morris's  initiative, 
which  was  sprung  on  the 
dockers  — and  denounced  by 
i their  leaders  — to 
I the  (tf'a  yes  vote,  has 

I clearly  backfired. 


TlmftaBei^cortegeofretlreddocker JohnLeepassestheUverpooIdockers’pidtttlineyesferday.ItwasoneofLee’slastregueststobedrlvenpasttheport  PHCfiDSRAPftDON 

r ...  ......I. I a fn  oat  mi»  nf  I ans  ftiMi  an  unhUl  stTOffile  I both  industiial  and  political  I onion  in  the  land  for  money,  I .Jmmi  flia 


Peter  Jones,  MDHC  port  op- 1 Without  a chance  to  get  out  of  I ers  tece  an  u|^  stzosle 


eiations  dire^r,  said  aft^  a hopeless  sttuation. 


and  increasing  financial  pres- 


both  in^^atrial  awA  pnlitieyT  nninn  in  the  land 
action,”  he  said.  The  Trade  Mr  Moreton  said. 


the  result  that  the  company 
was  “disappointed  at  the  out- 


The  company  was  making 
record  profits,  he  added,  and 


come,  but  a lot  of  moral  pres-  the  dispute  was  no  longer  af- 
sure  has  been  exerted  on  the  fecting  its  business. 


sure  on  famTiies  already  suf-  and  minister,  Ian 

faring  tiarrifihip.  McCaitney,  had ' enooQzaged 


Another  steward,  Frank 


McCartney,  - enoouzaged  r.«nnig«n,  declared  yester- 
them  to  have  a ballot  on  fbe  day's  ballot  result  a "great 


dockers  by  the  shop 
stewards”. 

He  said  the  cash  settlement 
would  remain  until  Monday 


The  dockers  will  meet 
today  to  discuss  their  next 
mov&.Despite  early  successes 
in  their  industrial  campaign 


anri  “We  don’t  want  to  against  the  company  and  the 
leave  those  individuals  who  port  — particularly  on  the  in* 
wi^  to  accept  a setfiement  tematkmal  lev^  — the  dock- 


Mr  Moreton  promised  them  to  have  a ballot  on  fbe  day^s  baUot  resuu  a greai 
“sofloething  spectacular  next  MDHC  ofEhr,  which  liad  now  victo^,  adding:  ‘^ul  Morm 
week”  and  the  dockers  fafcan  place  — and  the  Gov-  bdieved  that  we  were  ann- 

would  be  contacting  their  in-  arnmant  ahonM  nse  its  minor-  democratic  and  militant — m 
temationad-  supporters  to  ity  shareholding  to  bring  have  proved  that  we  are  noL 
“turn  up  the  heat”  on  ship-  about  a fair  seHtement  He  must  cmne  out  sow  and 

' * If  fhe  TGWU  leadership  express  support  fbr  us.” 


ptng  lines  using  the  port  of 
LiveipooL 

"We  will  be  .stepping  up 


If  you’re  moving  home  or  buying  for  the  first  time,  our  new  mortgage  offer  could  be  the  one  to  suit  you.  With  a 
25%*  deposit  you  can  tie  down  your  monthly  repayments  until  31st  October  2002.  So  until  then,  if  interest  rates  rise 
again,  vour  mortgage  outgoings  won’t.  This  rate  applies  if  you  take  out  Abbey  National  Buildings  and  Contents 
Insurance,  but  if  you  would  rather  arrange  your  own  insurance,  a rate  of  6.69%  (6.9%  APR)  is  available.  And  with 
a refund  of  up  to  £325  towards  valuation  fees  for  mortgage  purposes,  you’ll  find  this  offer  hard  to  beat. 

We're  also  offering  fixed  rates  for  those  with  a 5%  deposit  or  more.  So,  whatever  your  mortgage  needs,  simply  pop 
into  )'our  local  branch  or  for  a decision  in  principle,  phone  0800100  800. 

Monday  to  Friday  Sam  to  9pm  and  Saturday  Sam  to  4prn,  quoting  reference  A603A, 


f 


WWW.  abbeynational . co.  uk 


YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 

It  bacMdhion  of  the  1.49%  Raed  Rale  thUTOM  take  osCMa  laalnialn  aa  Abbey  HitioBal  Bo94ii^aa4  Cwtrata  laeanacepoli^  Ibr  the  fan  ier«  oTilie  facd  me  period.  Alieroatieelvyaa  can  beneCl  from  a me  oTfianh 


(t,MAVR)fi»ednBta3l.l0J002wiUiaat  tbencedtolahe  Abb^Nadeoallnsnianee.  ToiBiKaeiaiapret^ear  icr^ice  »r  out  rMorder  laeaHerielepkeer  calb  -uepcrceel^  oTpurdMcpIcsor  lahclten,  wbidicm  ii  faifo-. 
far  the  aboee  fixed  nte  Aoc  b e £2S0  aoD.re(aaiiiUe  booUag  iee  aod  emplrtloa  null  nke  piece  h D.03  «S.  ffoocr  beTore  31.10  7002  nm  redeen  the  aieng^,  nnim  stmaluiieoiBlt  nrlih  redempcisn  e nen  mrt^  h coo^eied  wkh  oi 
(accept  one  adlMn«efedfc]r  Abbe*  Netleael  MengrV^nawce^,  tnadcrCfeniifaeliBcd  me  belure  Ike  ad  of  the  iiicd  raM  pemd,  or  meke  CJpiul  icpnncau  lempl  mthuI  Btielhh  repraeotf  en  a irparmot  nnn^),  a ehwge  of  IBO 
poM  teteieat  ei  the  fined  nl«  on  ibe  enwiBt  repaid  or  morferred  «U1  be  parable.  For  tbe  6.49%  Seed  rate,  the  fimd  rate  wiB  be  vnbdrm  nd  ibe  apprirprtaic  eUadaH  eanaUe  rate  applied  to  ihe  law,  and  the  ebarp  nf  ISOdayi’  gioa 
toteirat  It  the  fined  me  ap^M  tfiB  or fadora  3I.I0J002  jooj  caMcl  ar  do  net  renew  yoor  Abbe*  NiHoiial  Belldingi  end  Coatcan  policy  rrdeee  ibe  Inel  d ram- nedcr  ibe  piJic*  a wl  oel  in  «ora  offeree  tail  tojii^  ibcAbbev  Nadeoal 
p,,«4i-]p.ndCoeitwtilra«eeBec|iiLiuliiniidue.AnctEeraBieiddeaioe>ailabaitr»»diraTbewlthdrawnai«r.tiae.Tirptealc»aaplrforahaedlt«teqf6.49»-.|7J%APRtnpBl3i.l0  2002 : m iadede  Valaattan  Scan;  A «Hiplr'<Bah  nd 
faMfehwbecwicBlbdoiwibneannrvfe  whhAbbej  Nadeiial,Beomaiiert,ieed29.apphliq(faraaeDdo«BeniaKin£ipa((40,0(K)aaapBeliiiepr1cr>,ru0,0l»,  wnreHuter2S  irart,  »0  mewbli  inirmi  penncMa  of  £l"l.9!i  net  of 
w idlef  pine  the  rapitel.  JOO  numblj  oidewinaR  pivmiraiu  of  iiS.iS.  loial  aamuM  piraUe  ii06,H8.80  tneinda  &2S0  booking  fre,  deedt  Imdiing  [re  idiarged  c«  redenptlM),  £1 17.S0  Ic^  Im,  £I,4S0 

l,^i.y  mdeentwii  w».niiw«i.<n.30aegnedatMeit  kig  craaplaiiaiqn  Z7.07.9g.  Eample  oladariet  6.49S(7ff%  APR).  AH  AfR'aare  l.mcal  and  lariabfc  and  hawd  m an  cndranncni  mnrtpagr  h ihu  nan^lr  nu  arcom  bra  been 

-.^-..jMijdianyrameeewramwyAravcewal  Aecw[dtbeft»rdiitcpeftod.TbcfiBefefa»mfBrBwMiiipaiidC:atimi|etiiiiraMiabaradaihcenrrmimaBrannraIpienilnmmtjaifra,p.rfn4M..p.»p..,j,,I.BHwt^.^^ 

la  0 am  eferarege  rlA.  Pteeee  «rao  In  addUoa  to  the  charge  eppl^  to  the  brad  rate  >«  will  ckarp  i fee  npwaleai  le  tb-  b*nrCl  •«  nwrne  wder  Vahailai  Bonn  if,  cm  or  hi  hre  ]l  .01  200i.  the  eanig^  b repaid,  winr  a new 

la  inmpIrTr*  nraduuioolh  wtifa  ne  leaber  ibw  e raor^e  admtaWerid  bj  Abkj  NnHoal  Merq^  hnaiKe  pic)  aB  mei  ewirei  ai  iw  oT  going  lo  pnra.  tenred  bona  and  naangigr.  rrqelrr  a rhargr  on  ihr  ptoperti  md  In  tbe  ease 
uiitiiiimrT-  raortgiee.encBdi»wmnt/ldepobcyfeeiheenicnnoftfaeedira>ceandacberge«wertliepolley.Alllaw,id»petlo»tWnandTalninCTiaiidBinerei[ab|f  topermaaHdcr  l8irar»ofagc  A Higb  Loan  loValuc  Fee  le  rrqaiivd  irthe 
loane»xed*7SSof*Bpfopem'l«liutlen[orlDe«latacraeitbepBr*mprke,»rbcberaf  If  lower)  WFicqiBR  thr  propmr  lobe  inqred.WniteD  qiMalkM are  aiallahlc  rai  m|nen  .Udw»  "ntmal pk.  whch  a rcpililrd  lir  the  Ptt*raal 
(ntoment  Aolhoril>  only  aelb  to  ««  We  emranee.  penatw  and  nafl  Crral  pindncH.  .Abbey  Nattonal  wd  the  Ucebeella  Cnepie  lymbnl  are  tradcBaarka  nf  Abbe,  Nanonil  pic,  Abbe.  Hoax.  Sneci,  Londun  NWl  fiXL,  Udied  Kingdom. 


la  wqdeted  fteanllauienin  wim  m t—"  — - trv  “7  rwn  nwrra  a iiaw  oi  ^ng  lo  prae  aecmcii  haw  and  mongigr.  reqelrr  a ebargr  on  ihr  ptoperti  md  In  tl 

iiiiliiiinirT TT  *"  «■*■»— *^***  pobcT  fee  the  amonat  of  the  edewceand  acberae  war  the  pober.All  baw,  aJraet  lo  xwh  and  Tahanci  and  on.  p.». j..  |g  jraraofage  A High  Loan  ir  Value  Fee  n re 

I 75% nfd>eptnpem'iralMtleB[oe>"e«Halmaiei  the pw^ae  price,  wbLhutf  a lower)  WricqiBR  the  propmr  lobe  mrared.  Wniten  qiMaikiniare  aiallahlc  rai  m|nen  .AHw»  "ntenal pk.  whch  a rcpiliud  ty 

(ntoment  Aolhoril>  only  aell*  to  own  Be  eeraranee.  penatra  end  nafl  Crral  piadncH.  .Abbey  Nauoaal  rad  the  Ucebeella  Cnepie  lymbnl  are  tradeeaarka  nf  Abbe;  Nanonil  pic.  Abbey  Hoax.  Sneci,  Londun  NWl  fiXL,  Ud'ii 


dared  to  ”puU  the  plug  on  ns, 
we  win  go  to  every  trade 


Aithnngh  the  TGWU  hus 
dissociated  itself  formally 


self  from  legal  ac^on,  the 
dockers'  original  rMlxsal  to 
cross  the  picket  line  was  flte- 
gal  under  anti-union  laws. 
Union  officials  have  be^ 
closely  involved  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  company.  Tbe 
TGWU  has  also  paid  out 
£820,000  — more  if  r^onal 
TGWU  donations  are  in- 
ciuded  — to  the  dockers’ 
hardship  fund. 


Ballot  win  strengthens 
workers’  quest  for  justice 

TWO  taonrsafter  the  bal-  i cause  he  ha*  nowhere  else  I had  packed  intb  the  cara 
lot  result  was  fioed  to  partly  because  fhe  van  to  smoke,  drink  tea,  m 
fhmngh  to  Transport  £28,000  pay-off  from  the  sausages  and  discuss  nu 


■ I WO  honrsafter  the  bal- 
I lot  result  was  fioed 
I throng  to  Transport 
House  in  Liverpool  yester- 
day, more  than  100  sacked 
dockers  retnmed  to  the 
gates  d Seafbrth  Docks, 
where  their  old  caravan 
has'  dispensed,  strong  tea 
fbr  more  than  two  years, 
writes  David  Ward. 

They  came  on  foot,  on 
bikes  and  on  mopeds.  Some 
broui^t  their  partners  and 
their  children. 

They  stood  in  silence  as 
the  hearse  bearing  fhe  body 
of  former  coUeagne  John 
Lee,  who  retired  before  the 
dis^te  b^san,  passed  the 
“Scabs  outT’  banner  and 
moved  on  to  his  final  rest- 
ing place.  It  was  one  at  his 
last  wishes  that  his  cortc^ 
should  revisit  the  port  he 
had  known  so  welL 
John  Smith,  a third  gen- 
eration dock  worker  who 
has  been  on  and  off  the 
pudeet  line  fbr  756  days, 
understood  that  wish.  **We 
love  the  job  because  it  is 
part  of  our  heritage,"  he 
said.  *Tt*s  in  the  blood. 
There  is  a comradeship 
there  with  people  we  know 
like  our  own  families. 

‘"To  tile  scabs  in  tiimre 
now,  it's  just  a job.” 

He  was  delighted  by  the 
ballot  result,  partly  be- 


canse  he  has  nowhere  else 
to  pertly  because  the 
£28,000  pay-off  from  the 
dneiwi  company  would  not 
last  long.  **Tm  47.  When  1 
go  looking  fbr  another  job 
j and  they  find  my  last  job 
was  on  the  docks,  they  say: 
^GooiHiye.sweetheart’. 

- “We  aie  standing  here 
every  day  because  an  injus- 
tice was  done  to  ns.  We 


There  are  no  jobs 
on  Merseyside. 
We  are  not  getting 
much  help  in 
this  country 


were  sacked  unfairly  and 
we  want  to  be  ba^  in 
there.  They  are  trying  to 
blackmail  os,  toiHng  ns  to 
take  the  money  or  fbek  off. 
But  it  doesn’t  work  that 
way.” 

Like  many  of  his  mates, 
he  has  little  time  for  BUI 
Morris,  general  secretary 
of  the  Transport  and  Gen- 
eral Workers’  Union  who 
reftased  to  make  the  dispute 
official  and  who  ordered 
this  we^s  secret  ballot 

Earlier,  a small  group 


had  packed  intb  the  cara- 
van to  smoke,  drink  tea,  eat 
sausages  and  discuss  tiie 
result  “How  many  ballote 
do  you  need  before  yon 
malm  a dispute  official?” 
cried  Jimmy  Rontledge  as 
he  filled  the  kettle. 

Like  Mr  Smith,  he  knows 
there  is  nowhere  else  to'-gb. 
“Theire  are  no  jobs  on 
Merseyside.  We  are  not  get- 
ting much  help  in  -this 
country  but  we  have  had 
support  from  dockers 
around  the  world.  They 
know  this  is  comii^  to 
them.  Ifs  casnalisatlon." 

Soon  after  bearing  of  the 
218-97  vote  to  reject  the 

company’s  offer,  Terry 
Teague,  one  of  the  dockers* 
leaders,  said:  “We  started 
in  September  1995  from  a 
position  that  we- were 
sacked  and  we  had  notbh^ 
We  bad  no  offer  then  from 
the  donto  conyiaaiy.  If  we 
have  to  go  back  to  those 
days,  and  1 hope  vre  don't, 
then  so  be  it.  ifie  campaign 
contlnnes. 

“We  need  to  listen  to 
what  onr  ™ion  leadersh^ 
Is  sayii^  now  and  what  the 
company  is  saying.  We 
would  be  looking  to  get  Into 
some  form  of  negotiation  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  don’t 
want  it  to  go  on  any  longer 
than  it  needs  to.” 


Air  of  defiance  strikes 
rigM  note  for  ^fmpathy 


Seumas  Milne  e3q}lains  the 
issues  surrounding  the  two- 
year  Mers^ide  dodts  dispute; 

Why  are  the  Liverpool 
dockers  on  strike? 

They  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing. They  were  locked  out  — 
sabked,  in  ottier  words  — by 
the  part  government-owned 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Company  for  reftising  to  cross 
a picket  line.  The  picket  had 
been  mounted  by  80  dockers 
working  for  a satellite  fii^ 
called  Torside,  after  they 
were  fired  for  strikiz^  over  a 
casual  labour  dispute. 

How  are  they  surviving 
without  wages  or  strike 
pay? 

The  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  has  donated 
at  least  £620,000  to  the  dock- 
ers’ hardship  fund  since  the 
dilute  begs|^  Many  overseas 
dodeers’  unions,  such  as  the 
US  West  Coast  Longshoremen 
— have  paid  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  There 
have  been  a series  of  high 
profile  benefit  gigs  — staged 
by  eveiyooe  from  Oasis  and 
BlDy  Bragg  to  Lee  Hurst  and 
Jo  Brand  — and  the  fimd- 
raisfng  efforts  of  the  Women 
of  the  Waterfront  support 
groups. 

How  many  ballots  have 
they  had? 

'The  first,  last  year,  deliv- 
ered an  84  per  cent  vote 
against  an  earlier  company 
package.  Yesterday's  poll  pro* 
duced  a 69  per  cent  r^ection 
of  wbat  the  MDHC  Insists  is 
its  final  oGfer. 


Does  the  TGWU  support  the 
dockers  or  not? 

Technically  not.  because 
the  original  walkout  was  ille- 
gal — there  was  no  ballot  and 
the  dockers’  rtfUsal  to  cross 
the  picket  line  counted  as 
secondary  action.  The  TGWU 
I leadership,  which  was  threat- 
i ened  with  a million  riniiar 
I wedtiy  fine  by  a United  States 
' court  over  solidarity  action, 
fears  the  union  would  be 
taken  to  the  cleaners  if  it  or- 
ganised industrial  support  for 
the  sadeed  workers.  But  the 
union  has  given  Snartr-ja] 
haokii^f  and  tried  to  negotiate 
deals  — thou^  there  was  in- 
tense controversy  over  the 
TGWlTs  hawHiiwg  of  the  dis- 
pute at  the  union's  biennial 
conference  thia  summer. 

What  badcing  have  they 
had  from  other  workers? 

Next  to  nothing  in  Britain 
bejrond  cash  anH  sympathy. 

But  international  action  

against  ships  and  lines  using 


the  port  of  Liverpool  in 
Europe,  north  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  beyond  — has  been 
on  a larger  scale  than  any, 
thing  since  tbe  1984/5  minm'S’ 
. strike. 

Why  are  they  are  so  ptqm- 
lar  with  celebs? 

The  dockers'  refusal-to  ab* 
cept  anything  less  rein- 
statement — . a nit  thnir  lefaSBl 
to  be  bought  off  with -cash 

payments  ~ has  turned  them 
into  something  approaching  a 
cultural  icon,  a symbol  d 
resistance  for  those  vdio  can- 
not stomach  the  social  part- 
nership and  labour  maripat 
Qexibility  preached  by 
today's  TUC  and  Labour  lead- 
ersfaip.  Playwrights,  'musi- 
cians and  comedians  - heive 
backed  the  dockers.  Last 
Mterch,  Liverpool  footballers 
Robbie  Fowler  and  Steve 
McManaman  displayed  T- 
shirts  supporting  the  dockms 
during  a European  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cop  wiatA 
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Discover  private  health  cover  with 
op  to  509^  no-claims  discoiinL 
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BRITAIN  5 


Minister  says  he  could  not  have  been  source  of  article  on  EMU,  while  Redwood  blames  ‘incompetence’  for  stock  market  turmoil 

Lord  Simon  denies  Tebbit 
charges  in  currency  row 


PoDUcal  Ecttor 

The  Minister  for  Com- 
PStituMi,  Lord  Simon, 
yesterday  rejected 
hs.  Tory  sug^stions  that 
ms  unguarded  remarks 
W have  triggered  a month 
or  controversy  over  the  Gov- 
•J^ent’s  attitude  towards 
^^^Enropean  single 

. J*'  2 letter  to  the  GuawHaw 
^ued  as  the  Cabinet  again 
^J®cussed_economic  and  mon* 
he  repudiated 
*tt®ttunist  of  parliamentary 
questions  tabled  by  the  for- 

vP***™®***  Lord 
Teobit,  probing  MVestininster 
rumours. 

source  of  the 
September  26  Financial 
Tunes  article  on  EMU.  I was 
on  holiday  in  Portugal  at  the 
f™®  800  hsd  no  contact  with 
toe  British  media,”  said  Lord 
Simon.  Yesterday’s  Guardian 
report  made  "serious  implicit 
allegations  about  toe  release 
of  market-sensitive  informa- 
tion by  me,  to  which  I take 
great  exception”. 


News  in  brief 


The  statement  came  as 
John  Redwood,  shadow  trade 
secretary,  accused  ministers 
of  helping  to  foment  the  tur- 
moil on  world  stock  markets 
by  their  “Incompetence  and 
indecision”  over  the  single 
currency  issue.  Tony  Blair 
was  booed  by  some  traders  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  this 
week,  and  Mr  Redwood  sug- 
gested ministers  should  "visit 
the  markets  less  and  sort  out 
their  policies  more”. 

_As  Sir  David  Simoni  Lord 
Simon  was  chairman  of  BP 
until  recruited  by  Mr  Blair  to 
tackle  toe  sensith^  question 
of  competitiveness  in  Europe. 
Since  joining  the  Government 
he  has  been  attacked  by  Mr 
Redwood  and  otter  senior 
Tories  for  potential  conflicts 
of  interest,  including  share- 
holdings now  sold. 

Lord  Simon’s  allies  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry believe  he  is  being  tar- 
geted by  the  Conservatives, 
who  see  bim  as  vufoerable  as 
a political  novice  and  pro- 
European.  unused  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  gov- 
ernment 

"He  is  made  of  sterner  stuff 


Lord  Tebbit;  ‘Government 
does  not  like  Parliament’ 

than  that.”  one  ally  said  last 
night 

Some  ministers  believe  that 
toe  Tories  still  cannot  accept 
that  Industry  and  commerce 
are  doing  business  with 
Labour,  and  point  to  Michael 
Heseltine's  outraged  inter- 
vention at  a Labour^badEed 
business  forum  bdore  the 
election.  “They're  really  rat- 
tled. They  think  it’s  a foithfUl 


partner  who  has  gcme  off  to 
have  an  aflhir,”  bum  one 
source. 

Mr  Redwood  last  night  com- 
plained about  aliped  splits 
between  Mr  Blair  and  Gordon 
Brown,  the  Chancellor,  over 
the  single  currency,  with 
Whitehall  briefings  "xeixiforc- 
ing  the  market  plunge.  People 
deserve  better." 

Lord  Tebbit  yesterday  told 
Radio  4's  World  at  Om:  "I 
know  the  Government  does 
not  like  Parliament  and  keeps 
the  House  of  Commons  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  poss- 
ible. But  now  E have  even 
beard  rumours  that  there  win 
be  a letter  in  tomorrow's 
Guardian  as  a way  of  replying 
to  my  question.” 

Using  a theme  William 
Hague  is  likely  to  deploy  next 
week,  he  added:  ”1  think  there 
Is  nothing  more  rtawapng  to 
the  Government  than  doming 
with  these  matters  throu^ 
the  correspondence  columns 
of  a new^per  and  one  news- 
paper only  — rather  than 
using  Parliament  That  is 
what  Parliament  is  for.” 


Tlie  letter,  page  12 


Couple  can 
keep  child 


A childless  coujde  who  colluded  in  subterfuge  to  bring  a 
j^ui^  boy  into  the  country  for  adoption  were  yesterday  given 
the  right  to  keep  the  child.  In  Maioh.  a Hl^  Court  judge 
refused  to  make  an  adoptim  order  for  the  couple,  who 
have  children  of  their  own.  He  said  it  would  "condone  an  entry, 
toe  permission  for  which  was  obtained  without  pix^r 
disclosure”. 

He  had  reached  the  conclusion  “with  considerate  regret”, 
knowing  that  toe  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that  the 
Home  Secretary  would  order  the  boy's  return  to  Pakistan,  his 
country  of  origin. 

Etotjesterday  three  Court  of  Appeal  judges  overturned  the 
ruling  and  granted  an  adoption  order,  criticising  tte  “uncom- 
promising” immigration  policy  applied  te  toe  Home  Office. 

The  boy's  natural  fatter  is  a cousin  of  the  45-year-old  hus- 
band who  wanted  to  adopt  the  bc^. 


Drugs  mother  reprieved 

A MOTHER  who  gave  perznission  for  her  teeiage  children  to 
gnoke  cannahis  in  hpr  hmnA  ha<t  an  tmirtinn  fhreat  liftwl  hy 

her  local  councQ.  Housing  had  served  Jane  Wakeman  with 

a notice  (^possession  alter  ste  breatted  h^  tenancy  amditkeis 
by  allowing  dru^  to  be  used  on  the  property. 

But  yesterday  Mrs  Wakeman.  fixm  Uttoxeter.  Staffs,  said  she 
and  h^  teenage  son  and  daughter,  aged  Z5  and  17.  bad  been 
allowed  to  stoy  for  a foitoer  12  uKmtos.  East  Staffordshire  district 
councO.wlIlDoteDforceanevicClonorda’duelaterflUsmonth— 
on  tte  ooiuhtion  that  she  stays  CHS  tiie  ri^t  side  of  the  law. 

Mrs  Wajteman  has  also  been  aSowed  to  return  to  work  after  she 
oceived  a warning  from  toe  district  (»UDCil  for  her  coDctuct  Mrs 
Wakeman.  who  has  worited  as  a reeeptianXstfor  the  council  for  20 
years,  was  suspended  nine  wedcs  ago  following  her  conviction  for 
possessing  1 .6  grammes  (4' cannabis  ate  allowmg  ber  h(»ne  to  be 
used  fte  (faiig  taking.  She  was  giv^  two  yeais*  innbatkHa  after 
police  raided  her  home  foUowing  a tlpofil 


Coroner’s  drug  inquiry 

A CORONER  is  investigating  the  possibility  that  anorexic  twin 
Samantte  Kendall,  iriio  entered  a slimming pact  wttta  hw:  sister, 
may  have  died  from  a drugs  overdose^  A ^tokesxnan  for  toe 
corona  to  Birmin^iam  said:  "We  are  investigatiDg  toe  posaihfl- 
ity,  but  only  among  other  possibilities." 

An  inquest  on  Ms  Kendall,  2^  30,  was  opened  ate  adjourned 
yesterday.  She  died  in  Birmhigbam’s  Queen  EUzabethhospital  on 
Vrtnrtaynniwrfailurethre6vearsafterhertwin.Michaela.died 
. of  tteeatingdisorder.  Tte  coroner,  iticbard  TObJtttingtoEi,  did  not 
give  a cause  of  death. 

James  Bastock.  Ms  Kendall's  step-fktter.8aid  the  twins  had 
Altered  into  a summing  pact  as  teoiageis  after  being  teased  about 
their  weight  when  they  both  weighed  13  stone.  Soon  after  ttey 
had  formed  the  pact  their  daily  diet  consisted  of  no  more  than 
mints;  oisps,  a aUce  (^summer's  bread  and  less  than  an  ounce  of 
black  pudding  ^ach.  ^ ^ 

FoZtowing  btf  sister’s  death  in  Api11l994,  Sananlha  had 
travelled  to  Canada  to  the  controversial  Stontreau  Society  (dinie 
for  eating  disorders  in  British  Coliimbia.  Saie  had  retnnied  in  to 
Britain  in  Auffist  1995  wtighingjust  eight  stone  and  within  a few 
weeks  Ziegan  starving  herself  again. 


Council  in  the  dock 

TvnjJTSTERS  “remain  to  be  convinced”  oftbeabfiftycfSdtm 
counciL  <m  Memeystoe.  to  make  necessary  tatoro^^ 

services.  Tte  authority  has  he«i  given  two  moithsto  do  so. 

”^„|rim^rinn«m»afterwhat  was  gfflciany  described  asa 
“fibort.  shan>”  meeting  hetweai  S^hm’s  leaders  and  FauIBoa- 

tSSaSortedto  minister.  Thte  followed 

SS^^andgoveramert  inspector  ^^Wtor^c^ 
Ste^SSSacliS!’’agairistthecouncflafterChrist^^ 

iatjvemmte  were  not  made-^haspow^j^tort^ 

sSd  in  officialsto  act  as  advisers.  — DauidBriruUe 


Housebuyers  beware 


coD^^ 

Tteiei 

diligent  sdUcitors 


'.said 


E-mail  fines 

itfixtehiscompute-attteBTreseani 


They  were 


lb.  McCoOPt,  ofladbroke  Giwe, 

'.Sorrey. 


LodhsOr  Santa 

womaiii 
She  was 


He  was  flbad  £1)000 ani 
compensatlm. 


World  Cup 
warning  as 
fans  jailed 
in  France 


Three  Livetpool  sup- 
porters have  been 
jailed  by  a French 
court  after  the  prose- 
cution asked  for  a warait^  to 
English  fans  planning  to 
attend  the  1996  World  Cup. 

The  court  in  Strasbourg 
was  told  the  three  got  drunk 
before  Tuesday's  UEFA  Cup 
tie  and  assaiZted  f passer-by. 
They  bit 'him- with  an  um- 
brella. thumped  him,  and 
then  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  witnesses  told  the 
court  on  Wednesday. 

The  man.  who  appeared  in 
court  with  two  black  eyes  and 
a swollen  face,  told  judge 
Aimee  Roehrig;  "I  was  jzist 
walking  past  and  they  fdl 
upon  me.” 

James  Kerr,  a sports  shop 
numa^  ^ed  32.  Paul  Roach, 
a roofer  aged  3^  both  from 
Skebdersdale  in  Merseyside, 
and  Matthew  Godden,  a mar- 
ket trader  aged  2l  from  Folke- 
stone.in  Ee^  were  each  sen- 
tenced to  eight  months’ 
prison,  with  four  months  sus- 
pttided.  The  wives  oi  toe  two 
Liverpool  men  said  yesterday 
they  would  appeaL 
Ttoe  prosecutor,  Nicolas 
Bessone,  told  the  court: 
After  drinkiiig  litres  of  beer, 
these  people  felt  as  if  th^ 
were  in  a conquered  land.  It 
was  a combination  oi  alcohol 
anrt  fenaticism.” 

Liating  a String  of  English 


hocdiganism.  Including  Hey- 
sel  and  Rome,  Mr  Bessone 
said  an  erampie  must  be  set 
'Tt  would  be  good  for  the 
English  supporters,  in  view  of 
toe  World  Cup  taking  place  in 
France.” 

Six  other  fens  arrested  after 
the  the  attack  spent  a nigrt  in 
police  custody,  but  were 
released  wftboat  charge  after 
the  victim  and  other  wit- 
nesses failed  to  pick  them  out 
at  an  identity  parade. 

A defence  lawyer.  Gerard 
Dupuis,  told  the  court  that 
eacto  of  the  three  had  drunk 
around  3jS  litres  or  six  pints 
of  beer  and  were  "completely 
drunk”.  He  said  that  they  had 
felt  threatened  by  the  man. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Nationcd  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service,  which  combats 
•hrtrtllgaTiisfn  thTOUgb  itS  foot- 
ball Intelligence  unit,  wd- 


corned  the  decision  to  prose- 
cute, rather  than  simply 
deport  toe  men.  "Hooligans  in 
this  country  are  nearly  al- 
ways prosecuted.  We  alw^s 
encourage  overseas  countries 
to  follow  suit  and  are  pleased 
when  they  do." 

Shida  Spiers,  vice  chair- 
woman of  the  Football  Sup- 
porters’ Association,  who 
travelled  to  Strasbourg'  for 
the  matcl^  which  Liverpool 
lost  SO.  said  toe  case  warned 
of  toe  need  for  cautiod  foam 
fans  abroad:  "They  are  likdy 
to  receive  a level  of  policing 
that  they  would  not  expect  in 
Engfend.” 

Tony  Kershaw,  chairman  of 
the  National  fteeratiou  of 
Football  Supporters*  Clnbs. 
wdcomed  toe  court’s  warning 
on  next  year’s  World  Cup.  *1 
can  understate  France  want- 
ing to  take  a strong,  high  pro- 
file view.  As  long  as  the  indi- 
viduals  hscve  bad  a ftiir  trial, 
then  of  course  they  should  be 
punished. 

"It  means  that  fans  can  go 
with  the  belief  that  trouble- 
makers w£EL  he  picked  op.” 
Kerr’s  wife,  Paula,  aged  30, 
said:  ‘T  can’t  believe  this  has 
happened.  He  is  being  made 
an  example  at.  even  thou^ 
he  is  innocent 
"He  was  attacked  first  and 
was  trying  to  d^bnd  himself 
"The  authorities  over  there 
just  think  that  anyone  hi  a 
football  shirt  is  a hooligan. 

“That  wasn’t  a fair  court 
ease.  They  had  decided  he 
was  guflty  before  it  even 
started.  He  lodged  an  appeal 
as  soon  as  te  could. 

"He  is  big  friend  with  Paul 
Roach  and  they  often  go  to  the 
match  tc^etoer. 

“He  is  a member  of  the  Ih- 
ternational  Supporters'  Club 
and  was  just  looking  forward 
to  a good  game. 

"Now  I don’t  know  when  FH 
see  him.  We*ve  got  three 
young  children  so  Ufs  going  to 
be  hard  for  all  of  ns.” 

Roach’s  wife,  Karen,  aged 
30,  said:  “They  have  not  had 
a fair  viAariwg  at  alL  It  is  dis- 
graoefltl,  I know  he  will  be  ap- 
pealing alongside  Janies. 

“My  husband  has  probably 
last  his  job  now  arpd  i have  no 
idea  whoi  he  could  be  coming 
home.” 


Gummer  vision 
of  warm  future 


Paid  Brawn 

BwIrmHnwitCciTospoiideiit 


Edinburgh  folk  wui 
eat  porridge  as  a luxury 
in  100  years’  time  be- 
cause Scotland  wiU  te  too 
warm  to  grow  o^,  John 
Gummer,  the  former  environ- 
ment secretary  said 
yesterday. 

Instead,  sunflowers  and 
iriatw*  win  he  the  staple  CTOPS 
Of  Strathclyde,  and  cornflakes 

ftnin  the  UE  will  be  eatoorted 
to  the  fOEmer  gralnbdt  of  toe 
United  States. 

hfr  Gummer  was  speaking 
at  a conference  at  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  about 
the  stffte  of  the  British  coun- 
tryside at  toe  end  of  toe  next 
century. 

He  said  be  expected  that  toe 


National  Fanners’  Dnion 
would  te  able  to  announce  by 
then  it  had  more  wine 
growing  members  than  dairy 
farmers. 

The  greatest  agricultural 
concern  would  be  water.  In 
Ragf  Anglia,  farmers  would 
have  given  up  toe  unequal 
Struve  f(vr  resources  irito 
toe  towns  where  more  and 
more  water  would  be 
(fenumded. 

Many  of  Sufiblk’s  arable 
farms  would  have  reverted  to 
healthland  although  some 
would  already  have  been 
swallowed  by  rising  sea 
lev^ 

Further  north  there  would 
be  more  rain  but  the  weather 
would  te  more  stormy  and 
farmers  would  store  large 
quantities  of  wat^  from  one 
storm  to  the  next 


fUfnnn , lyhff  ^3"?  IFI  ° tt?  ftwai-dtflw:  T xpas  in  PoTtneal  With  HO  Contact  irith  the  British  media’  PHen-oaHAPH:  beam  sioth 


Calvin  Klein  underwear  on  display  at  a Iteeo  store  yesterday,  as  part  of  the  snpermarkefs  campaign  against  *price- 

flaring'  PHOTOORAPH- DAvn  SHJJTOE 

Calvin  Klein  targeted  by  supennarket 


James  Meikle  on  store’s  fight 
to  slash  price  of  designer 
underwear  and  jeans  by  half 


• 




b^an  a £5  mil- 
lion battle  of  the 
briefe  yesterday  as 
part  of  its  campaign 

agaiwet  hi-and  naiwa 

"price-flziiig’'. 

US-based  Calvin  Klein  is 
the  latest  hi^  profile  com- 
pany in  the  firing  line  with 
prices  on  underwear  and 
jeans  slashed  by  up  to  a half 
in  the  snpennarket's  stores. 
The  campaign  follows  suc- 
cessflil  Tesco  raids  on  Adidas 
and  Levi  clothing. 

Tesco  has  been  backed  by 
consumer  affairs  minister  Nl- 
g^Grlffittis,  who  says  ftirelgn 
simpliers  have  been  "over- 
charging British  consumers”. 

Calvin  Klein  refused  to 
sanction  supply  deals  so 
Tesco  made  unofficial  ar- 
rangements with  wholesalers 
worldwide.  Men’s  boxer 
briefe  are  on  sale  in  almost 
400  of  its  stores  fta*  £10.  com- 
pared with  £]9  elsewhere  on 


the  high  street  and  $18  (about 
£11)  in  the  US.  Bras  are  sell- 
ing for  £8,  compared  with  £12 
In  other  stores  and  $12  in  the 
US.  Black  Jeans  for  women 
are  also  available  in  200 
branches  at  £32,  instead  of 
in  another  nuOor  store,  or  $45 
in  the  US.  And  a 200ml  bottle 
of  cEone  flragrance  costs 
£82A0  in  a Tem  store  with  a 
phaimacy  Iwetaart  of  £42A0. 

A Tesco’s  director,  John 
GDdersleeve,  said  it  was  mak- 
ing an  official  cmnplaint  to 
the  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
about  sdecttve  distribution 
by  Calvin  Basin  and  Levi 
Strauss.  Finns  were  protect- 
ing tegh  profit  margins 
rather  than  their  hnage. 

"We  are  concerned  that  our 
customers  are  denied  a range 
of  branded  products  at  fair 
prices.  Why  should  they  pay 
almost  tmce  as  much  for 
dothes  tike  Levi’s,  Adidas 
and  Calvin  Klein  as  shippers 


•« 

Otherhigh  1# 
sireetsiofe 


in  the  DS  and  elsei^re?” 

The  r«Tnpany  hopes  the 
Government  will  include 
measures  to  end  the  practice 
in  its  competition  bill  this 
autumn.  Asda  and  Superdrug 
have  fought  similar  cam- 
paigns over  drugs. 

A spokeswoman  for  Calvin 
Klein  fragrances  said  yester- 
da3T.  “We  believe  it  is  imder- 


SoimKTtuiea' 


valuing  the  image  of  the 
product  to  be  sold  in  outiets 
such  as  Tesco.” 

Adidas  said  the  super- 
market was  not  "the  riiht  en- 
vironment” for  selling  its 
sports  and  leisure  wear  in 
August,  but  Tesco  sold 
£22  mOlion  worth  of  its  goods 
at  cut  prices  over  the  bank 
holiday  weekend. 


Prices  to  whistle  at  are  part  of 
the  attraction  for  youngsters 
hooked  on  top  brand  names 


JonUimi  Qlmcay 
Design  Crftfc 


imdm^ear.  as 
an  advertising  copy- 
writer might  say.  and 
tbere%  Calvin  Klein  under- 
wear. 

Yon  might  be  persuaded 
to  bny  the  first  in  Tesco  or 
Safeway,  bat  not  the  latter. 
Even  If  CK  briefs  could  be 
sold  for  a Urird  or  a quarter 
of  the  price  in  an  edge^)f- 
towB  superstore?  No;  or.  at 
least,  not  if  you’re  one  of 
th"  Increasing  number  of 
young  shoppers  worldwide 
for  whom  ^ power  of  a de- 


signer label  or  brand  lies  as 
much  in  the  packaging  and 
the  shop  yon  buy  if  In  as  the 
price. 

Prices  to  whistle  at  are  a 
part  of  the  attraction:  any- 
one can  boy  a padket  of 
three  perfectly  decent  plain 
cotton  knickers  from 
Marks  & Spencer  for  mndi 
less  than  a tenner,  yet  few 
can  afford  Calvin  Klein.  If 
you  can,  yon’ve  made  IL 

And  it’s  nearly  aH  la  the 
name.  A bottle  of  Venve  CU- 
qnot  champagne  may  not 
be  twice  as  good  as  a lesser 
known  label,  yet  If  yon  give 
a bottle  of  the  highly  adver- 
tised champagne  as  a pres- 


ent. they  will  (a)  rect^nlse 
the  brand  and  (b)  know, 
down  to  the  lart  penny, 
how  generous  yon  have 
been. 

A cheaper  bottle  might  be 
jum  as  good,  bat  the  prob- 
lem with  it  is  that  it’s  (a) 
not  as  espeosive,  proving 
yon  are  a cheap^cate  and 
0>)  it’s  obscure  and,  there- 
fore, possibly  Bnssian 
sparkling  wine  masqnerad- 
Ing  behind  an  uncertain 
lab^ 

Likewise,  baying  Insuri- 
006  underwear  is  best  done 
away  foam  trolleys  groan- 
ing under  the  wei^t  of 
washing  powder,  bleach 
and  Pedigree  Chum.  Who 
would  want  to  go  home 
with  boxes  of  sexy  new 
brand  name  underwear  in  a 
Tesco  carrier  bag? 

There  are  p^ty  of  young 
people,  especially  in  east- 


ern Enrope.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  who  long  to 
stmt  around  with  a C^vin 
Klein  carrier  bag  over  their 
shonlder  even  thoi^  they 
can  only  dream  of  buying 
the  US  couturier’s  under- 
wear, mairing  do  with  a 
fake  CE  T-shirt. 

Brands  are  as  important 
to  young  people  as  tribal 
loy^ties,  as  clubs  to  sports 
fims  and  regiments  to  sol- 
diers. And,  whether  yon 
think  it  is  daft  or  not,  they 
take  them  seriously. 

Calvin  Klein  has  seen  its 
logo  wrapped  aroand  the 
world,  hot  if  it  wants  to 
retain  Its  near  ineffable  ap- 
peal. it  will  do  everything  it 
can  to  keep  ite  shoddngly 
expensive  and  super-hyped 
underwear  well  away  firom 
the  shelves  of  commonsen- 
sical.  solidly  good-value 
superstores. 


6 BRITAIN 

BBC  bscks 


down  on 


changes 


Sarah  Bosley 


^^^EACE  was  officially 
^^^Bdeclared  at  tbe  BBC 
^P^^yesterday  with  a 
H statement  &t>m  tbe 
pivemors  accepting  modiO^ 
charges  to  tbe  organisation  of 
news  pn^rammes  and  goar- 
antBfting  individual  editors 
their  independence. 

The  management's  original 
plans  for  five  “super-editors" 
to  take  overall  charge  of  a 
number  of  programnies 
acpnaa  radlo  television 
provoked  an  unprecedented 
and  very  public  outcry  fiom 
BBC  journalists  last  month. 

Presenters,  including  John 
Humphrys,  James  Naugbtie 
and  Sue  MacGregor  from 
Today  and  Nick  Clarke  fitun 
the  World  At  One,  wrote  to 
express  “dismay  verging  on 
dispair”  to  the  head  of  news 
programmes,  Richard 
Qeimnow. 

Ihe  and  intensity  of 
the  protest  seemed  to  have 
caught  tbe  BBC's  mans^e- 
ment  by  surprise  and  there 
tiag  been  some  firantic  back* 
padfliTing  ever  since,  b^in- 

ning  with  a postponement 
the  proposals  until  yester- 
day's governors'  meeting  to 
give  everybody  time  to  talk. 

hi  ^e  discussions  behind 
tbe  scenes  in  tbe  past  weeks, 
a conciliatory  tone  has  been 
taken,  with  management 
apologising  to  staff  for  the 
way  tbe  changes  were  an- 
nounced without 

consultation. 

Yesterday’s  meeting  had  be- 
fore it,  as  a result,  proposals 


for  modified  fthanges  which 
fiad  largely  been  agreed  with 
the  editors  and  otiier  staff 

“It  is  a sensible  compro- 
mise between  the  original 
proposals  and  the  statns 
quo,''  said  Peter  Horrocks, 
editor  Nerwai^fat  Many 
were  ideas  that  &e  editors 
discussed  with  the  manage- 
ment during  the  dispute." 

Individu^  pn^ramme  edi- 
tors will  keep  their  indepen- 
dence, with  their  own  bud^ts 
and  the  power  to  hire  and  fire 
as  before.  The  five  “super-edi- 
tors'' have  been  reduced  to 
four. 

The  controversial  fifth  — a 
daily  current  affoirs  commis- 
ainning  editor  with  a big  bud- 
get and  overall  control  of  an 
the  foture  plans  of  TV  and 
radio  news  programmes  — 
win  not  be  appointed. 

Instead,  there  wiU  be  “a 
senior  Cgwe  on  attachment 
fitan  various  programmes’',  a 
spokeswoman  said. 

Staff  have  been  given  assur- 
ances th^  wni  not  be  moved 
around  unreasonably.  Editors 
wfll  also  keep  their  present 
titles  and  not  be  known  as 
“associate  ei^tors". 

Nick  Clarke  said  he  was 
pleased  by  the  statement, 
which  de(dsu:ed  the  governors 
had  “reviewed  and  approved 
significant  modifications"  to 
management’s  original  pro- 
posals. He  said:  “This  rein- 
forces tile  fhct  that  we  have 
been  very  encouraged  by  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  since 
the  row  blew  up  and  many  of 
the  problems  we  have  been 
talking  about  seem  to  have 
been  addressed." 


Kids  are 
rushing 
• to  buy 
the  latest 
craze. 

But  the  red 
beam  can  be 
shone  in  ^ 
someone’s 
eyes  to  dazzle 
them  — as 
drivers,  ■ 
firefighters  and 
footballers  are. 
findingout. 
Martin 
Wainwright 
reports 


Alaser  pen,  sold<*eaply  on  maiketstalteandincrwasingiy  used  asaweaiKm.Fir^[gditerBandfoatbaUiaayeis  have  beenattadEedPHOTOc»APH:ANcrYHAa 


Police  join  call  for  ban  on  laser  pens 


Firefighters  and 
police  joined  a grow- 
ing number  of  doctors 
yc^rday  in  calling 
for  curbs  on  the  thin  red  line 
nnrtging  out  Tamagotchis  and 
Teletubbies  as  tbe  latest  teen- 
age craze. 

Laser  pens  have  classic  gad- 
get appes^  with  their  vivid 
red  beams  and  dancing  spot  of 
Ugiit_  stylish  des^  has  also 
made  tbpm  a Ih^on  acces- 
sory for  clubbers. 

But  misuse  of  the  narrow 
but  high  intensity  beam  that 
travels  up  to  20Qft  has  semi 
bus  drivers  taken  to  ho^ltal 
for  checks  and  fire  crews  am- 
bushed by  “laser  loaf  gangs. 

Most  ophthalmolo^sb  say 
it  is  unlikely  that  directing 
the  beam  at  someone’s  eye 
woold  cause  permanent  blind- 
ness, but  warn  that  dazzling 
could  cause  accidents.  Others 
want  a ban. 

Two  boys  s^ed  12  and  14 
were  arrested  this  week  In 
Birstall,  West  YoriEshire,  and 


Nick  Clarke . . . ‘iNroblems  Peter  Horrocks . . . sensible 
have  been  addre^ed’  compromise  welcomed 


a Biro-sized  laser  pointer  con- ; 
fiscated  by  police.  Tbe  Foot- 1 
ball  Association  is  also  taking  i 
action  after  players,  includ- 
ing Wimbledon’s  Vinnie 
Jones,  were  attacked. 

The  battery-operated  pens ' 
throw  what  Is  known  as  a 
Class  3A  beam,  which  British 
Standards  for  lasers  require 
must  be  used  tv  a 

trained  operator. 

But  they  are  sold  freely  on 
maikets  stalls  or  advertised 
in  catalogues  as-  aids  for 
visual  presentations.  “We  are 
getting  a growing  number 
complaints."  said  David 
Lodge,  a West  Yorkshire  trad- 
ing standards  officer,  ttts  de- 
partment has  seen  six  inci- 1 
dents  involving  buses  in  tbe  , 
last  month  in  Dewsbury , 
alone. 

“Just  today  we've  had  a ' 
report  of  an  obviously  mali- 
cious case,  with  the  laser 
being  used  as  a weapon  and 
shone  straight  into  someone’s 
eyes." 


Danger  light 


Laser  pointers  can 
dazsle  cause  acci- 
dents but  are  unlikely  to  do 
the  eye  permanent  damage, 
writes  GuisMUiilL 
.leihn  Miatsihall,  profossor 
of  opthalmology  at  St 
Thomas  bo^tal  in  London, 
said:  *Tf  yon  stared  at  a 3A 
beam  (tiie  technical  tmm] 
wUhoot  WrwWwg  for  more 
tbflw  20  seconds  thece’s  a 
theoretical  possSbUUy  yon 


conld  damage  the  retina.  Bat 
this  is  aiwiftg*  impoeslble. 
becanse  yon  bave  a hUnicing 
rtflex  in  yonr  sye  and  wonid 
also  instinctiv^  tom  your 
head.** 

Bbwever,  at  ni^t  the 
beam  conld  dazzle  like 
hftadiigfate-  **ft  yon  are  a 
train  or  bns  driver,  then 
yon  conld  have  an 
accident.” 

Julian  Stevens,  a eonsnl- 


tant  at  Mooiflelds  eye 
pital  in  London,  said  chil- 
dren might  be  at  risk 
becanse  they  were  less 
likely  to  bthiic  and  tnzn 
away,  bnt  the  aversion  res- 
ponse would  protect  adnlts. 

“There  Is  no  risk  from 
momentarily  viewing  a 3A 
pointer.  Bnt  caation  should 
be  eseroised  in  shining  a 
pointer  into  anyone’s  eyes 
— tt*8  conmum  sense.” 


Other  trading  officers  in 
Merseyside  and  the  North- 
east have  joined  in  acting  the 
Trade  and  Industry  D^art- 
ment  to  cnder  a ban  m sales. 
Two  specialists,  AJoy  Ear, 
Herlot-Watt  university.  Edin- 
burg and  John  Haywood, 
who  supervises  lasers  for  tiie 
NHS's  North-east  region, 
back  tbe  ban.  “To  aim . this 
beam  'at  eyes  can  be  cbnmkred 


wltii  infiirHng  ixquiy  with  a 
knife,’’  said  Professor 
Haywood. 

‘T^ens  can  be  bought  for  as 
little  as  £10  on  market  stalls 
here,”  said  David  O'Brien,  a 
tiad^  officer  in  Newcastie 
upon  Tyne,  which  is  studying 
a circu^  from  Enowsley  and 
plans  to  send  its  own  sanudes 
for  testing.  “There  is  nothing 
to  stop  anyone  buying  them." 


On  Tuesday  night  fire- 
fighters out  to  douse 

Guy  Fawkes  woodpiles  set 
ali^t  vandals  were  at- 

tacked with  laser  beams. 

David  Sanderson,  aged  45, 
from  CarvOle,  Durham,  was 
treated  for  a sore  and  blood- 
shot eye  and  will  be  off  work 
until  next  week. 

"Complete  prohibition 
looks  like  tbe  only  answer,'' 


said  Mr  Lodge,  “because  we 
are  not  dealing  wbh  repa- 
table  scientific  instrument 
manufhcturers  here.  The  nov- 
elty laser  pens  are  dearly  go- 
ing for  a cheap  and  siitunlcky 
market  — cheap  and  cheerftd, 
let's  whack  out  as  many  as 
we  and  then  move  on  to 
something  else'.” 

Lasers  confiscated  police 
and  sdiools  indude  holiday 
souvoiirs  from  Spain  bought 
for  less  than  £18.  Specialist 
pointers  retail  between  £40 
and  £65. 

Tbe  FA  bas  warned  dubs  of 
the  danger,  and  the  Ground 
Safety  Officers  Association  la 
expeded  to  call  for  an  amend- 
ment to  FA  safoty  rules  to  out- 
law lasers  at  matches.  Jobn 
Hood,  safety  officer  for  Aston 
\^na,  which  had  tbe  first  ind- 
dent  this  year,  said:  “We  have 
alerted  our  coHeagues  and 
warned  fans  lasers  will  be 
confiscated  — as  with  the  one 
I used  at  Vina  Park,  whidi  we 
I traced.”  : ' 


London  radio 
music  Rations 
in  deciine 


DawM  Pamster 
and  Henry  Therald 


London  music  stations 
sufibred  dramatic  fails 
in  their  share  of  radio 
audiences  durii^  the  third 
quarter  of  tbe  year,  possibly 
as  a result  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  pirate  FM 
stations. 

Audiences  for  the  main 
BBC  stations  held  steady, 
with  Radio  1 remaining  under 
the  10  million  mark  for  the 
second  quarter.  It  had  9.5  mil- 
lion listeners,  a fan  of  1.8  per 
cent 

Tbe  figures,  to  be  officially 
rdeased  today  by  Radio  Joint 
Audience  Research,  do  not 
yet  include  the  Impact  Chris 
Evans  is  having  at  Virgin 
which  saw  a drop  of  10.3  per 
cent  to  3.2  milHnn 
The  largest  decline  in  Lon- 
don was  for  Capital  FM  which 
saw  a 15.5  per  cent  drop  to  2.4 
minion.  Although  the  third 
quarter  is  generally  erratic 
because  of  the  summer  boii- 
days,  the  smaber  music  audi- 
ences may  be  due  to  listeners 
switcbii^  to  pirate  stations 
like  Chicago,  Fre^  Kool  and 
M^ik. 

In  the  past  week  nffi^taic  of 
the  Radio  rx>mm«wipaH^cf 
Agency  have  carried  out  eight 


raids  to  confiscate  pirate 
transmitters.  An  agency 
spokesman  said:  “Some  of 
tiiese  pirates  can  interfere 
with  the  emergsacy  services* 
frequencies. 

“The  transmitters  are  nor- 
maby  placed  as  higj»  as  poss- 
ible — like  on  ^ t(9  of 
blocks  of  flats.  But  they  can 
be  replaced  for  about  £200. 

“It’s  much  harder  finding 
the  studio  but  when  we  do  we 
can  confiscate  the  record  col- 
lection as  wen  prosecute  the 
individuals." 

Radio  3,  which  bas  consis- 
tently lost  sbare  to  rnamtir 
FM,  increased  its  audience  by 
7 per  cent,  up  to  2.3  million, 
compared  with  a fen  of  6.6  per 
cent  (4A  million)  at  the  com- 
mercial  station. 

Radio  2 continued  to  main- 
tain its  new  popularity  with  a - 
rise  of  2 per  cent  to  8.6  miHion 

and  Radio  4 notdied  up  8.3' 
mfllion,  a rise  oS  lA  per 

The  other  figures  are  Capi- 
tal Gold,  down  4.6  per  cent  to 
L2  million;  Heart  down  L7' 
per  cent  to  l mining,  itiqc 
down  9.3  per  cent  to  818JM0; 
Melody  down  8.1  per  want  to 
943,000;  Atlantic  down  5.4  per 
cent  to  3.2  million;  and  Talk 
down  2 per  cent  to  2.1  mminn. 

The  quarteriy  figures  are . 
compiled  by  Resear^  Ser- 
vices Ltd. 


Youths  on  the  Hamilton  estate . . . ‘It’s  jnst  an  excuse  for  tbe  cops  to  harass  ns.  They  harass  ns  all  the  time  for  just  hanging  around’ 
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‘Zero  tolerance’  takes  off  in  Scotland 


Britain  stands  1 0th  in  Europe 
on  sex  equality  in  government 


The  Government  stands 
10th  in  a sex  equality 
league  table  which  looks  at 
40  Enropean  cnnntrif^, 

Ont  of  22  government 
posts  five  are  held  by 
^men  — 22.73  per  cent  of 
the  total  — compared  with 
a high  of  50  per  cent  in 
Sweden,  in  half  the  Connell 
of  Europe  member  states 
the  figuie  is  less  12 

per  cent,  and  in  six  there' 
are  no  women  ministers. 
The  Strasbourg-based 

council,  the  gnardian  of 
hnman  rights,  warned  yes- 
terday that  women  remain 
"severely  nnder-repre- 
sented”  in  politics  and  pub- 
lic life  across  Europe. 

There  are  no  women  pres- 
idents or  prime  minteters 
in  any  of  the  countries,  a 
sitnatUm  worse  now  than  It 
was  ftmr  years  ago  when 
there  were  five  female 
heads  of  state  or  govern- 


Unsupervised  youngsters  are 
escorted  home  by  police, 
writes  Lawrence  Donegan 


The  youths  milling 
around  the  off- 
licence  on  the  HiU- 
house  estate  were 
ftiU  of  bravado.  “If 
they  they’re  taking  me 
home  at  10  past  eig^  th^  1 
can  piss  oB;”  said  Stev^  ' 
Glassford,  ag^  16.  “I  can  stay  , 
outlateiflRhe."  _ 

Dean  Burghati,  agw  w. 
DuUina  hard  on  a feg.  add^ 
"It’s  just  an  excuse 
cops  to  harass 

us  aU  the  time  tor  Just 
banging  about  We've  got  no- 
where dse  to  go." 

Rwn  last  night  this  coun- 


cn  estate  and  two  others  In 
Hamilton,  Fairhib  and  White- 
hflii.  south  LanarkstUre.  were 
covered  by  the  cotmtzy’s  first 
curfew  of  young  people.  Prom 
8 o'cLock  every  night,  teams  of 
five  police  officers  will  tour 
the  streets,  stopping  unsuper- 
vlsed  young  children  anrt  -‘es- 
corting’ them  home  if  they 
are  deemed  to  be  a danger  — 
to  themselves  or  anyone  else. 

The  protect  was  announced 
on  the  day  of  Jack  Straw's 
speech  to  the  Labour  confer- 
ence this  month  ami^^  a flood 
of  publicity  suggesting  that 
diildren  as  old  as  16  who 


were  on  the  streets  after  dark 
without  good  reason  would  be 
escorted  home  or  taken  to  tiie 
nearest  police  station. 

It  was  cited  as  the  first  ex- 
amide  of  the  “zero  tolerance" 
approach  to  policing  under 
the  new  Government  and  was 
supported  by  Scottish  Office 
ministers  and  police  leaders. 

But  after  complaints  from 
civil  liberties  groups  and 
some  residents  on  the  three 
estates  that  the  scheme  was 
an  imwarranted  expansion  of 
police  powers,  tbe  police  and 
local  authority  have  scaled 
down  their  plans. 

Yesteniay  police  in  Mamb- 
ton  Insisted  that  the  scheme 
was  never  intended  to  be  a 
curfew  but  a “community 
safely  initiative"  to  protect 
young  children  who  were  on 
tbe  streets  after 


Tom  McCabe,  leader  of 
South  Lanarkshire  counc^ 
conceded  that  mistakes  may 
have  been  made  In  launching 
tbe  scheme.  “It  is  not  a cur- , 
few  in  any  objective  tinder- ! 
standing  of  the  word;  it  is ' 
about  concentrating  on  safety  , 
issues  for  children  and  young  ' 
people,"  he  said.  'Tertaaps  we  ' 
underestimated  the  extent  to  1 
which  this  could  be  sensa- ' 
tionalised.’’ 

the  teficer  in  charge  of  tbe  1 
I project  said  It  was  (^y  ever  ' 
intended  to  target  under-lte.  I 
! “There  is  no  question  of  I 
j youths  being  hounded  off  the  ' 
; streets  after  8pm.”  Chief  I 
; Superintendent  Jim  Elliot  | 
I said.  “We  win  be  concentrat- 
ing on  those  children  whom 
officers  consider  to  be  in 
danger.” 

This  apparent  backtrackii^ 


was  welcomed  by  Alan  Miller, 
director  of  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil for  Civil  Liberties,  who 
said  the  scheme  would  be 
very  different  from  wliat  was  . 
originaUy  envisa^d. 

‘Teople  have  a right  to  go 


‘It  is  not  hounding. 
We’ll  concentrate 
on  children  who 
may  be  in  danger’ 


about  their  social  lives  with- 
out interference  from  the 
police,  and  officers  just  dtm't 
have  tbe  powers  to  dPtnanH 
an  explanation  from  a youth 
who  Is  not  committing  an  of- 
fence or  at  risk. 


“1  welcome  tbe  feet  that  the 
police  appear  to  have  changed 
their  tune,  but  I still  think  it 
would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est if  they  publi^y  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  limita- 
tions to  their  powers.” 

The  Hamilton  project  will 
last  until  the  end  the  year. 
It  has  been  introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  a ‘.'citizens’ 
Jui^  of  Hflihouse  estate  resl- 
dmts  who  expressed  concern 
at  tbe  nuisance  caused  by  ju- 
veniles roaming  the  streets. 
Opinion  polls  conducted 
by  the  local  newspaper  found 
overwhelming  support  for  it 
“Tiie  clvH  liberties  issue  is 
very  valid,  but  that  has  got  to 
be  balanced  with  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  population  as  a 
whole,"  said  Chief  Supt  ElUoL 
'The  public  at  laige  is  back- 
ing us.” 


ment  at  a Connell  of  Europe 
sonunlL 

On  the  eve  of  a council 
conference  in  Istmbnl  on 
sex  equality,  the  secretary- 
general  Daniel  Tarsch'ys 
said:  "Without  equality  we 
cannot  have  fully  represen- 
tative government  or  gorfa] 
just^.  To  improve  tiie  sit- 
uation we  need  men's 
commitment.’* 

Jn  terms  of  nnmbers  of 
MPs  the  statistics  show  the 
UK  in  12th  place  wltih 
women  makiiv  up  is.43 
per  cent  of  parllamentarft- 
ans  — a figure 
boosted  at  the  general  eleo- 
tioninMay. 

Again  Sweden’s  equality 
rating  is  best,  with' 40.4  per 
cent  of  seats  In 
held  by  women. 

Among  EU  members; 
Britain’s  equality  rating  In 
government  jobs  is  ninth  oC 
ont  of  the  IS. 
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Voucher  bait  to  hook 
children  on  readihg 


Q^. ^ »_A  tttflDUfS  S^UUli  iUS  -■■  ■p^ni|a*  XfUiL* 

Since  1935  sale  on  October  29.  Created  lope  and  Antmiia  Fraser  and 
m iiaiy  in  1970,  it  was  onginally  eghibited  at  the  New  Yoric  Mosenm  of  Modem  Art.  tt  is  expected  to  feteh  aronnd  £3,000  pkotograph:paulvicente  celebrities  such  as  Pulp's 


StBpliea  Mon 
LltBtaiy  EtOtor 

EVERY  school  child  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  is 
to  be  given  a £1  book 
vouclm  to  encourage 
them  to  read. 

April  23.  Shakespeare’s 
birthday,  has  been  designated 
World  Book  Day.  and  public- 
ers  and  booksellers  are  com- 
bining to  distribute  the 
voudiers  to  schools. 

Announcing  the  scheme 
yesterday.  David  Blunkett, 
the  Ediaadon  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  said:  ‘ITiis  is 
a marvellous  initiative.  It  wSI 
provide  a focus  for  stdiocds  to 
celebrate  World  Book  D^. 
anri  is  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  get  children  and  teenagers 
interested  in  books  in  the 
run-up  to  the  National  Year  oT 
RaeHing  In  September  1998." 

Hailed  as  the  “boldest  book 
initiative  eve^.  the  scheme  is 
backed  by  Mr  Blunkett’s 
department,  the  Publishers 
Association,  the  Booksellers 
Association,  and  the  BBC, 
which  plans  a week  of 

pi-ngramiwes  on  bOokS  iS  the 
run-up  to  World  Book  Day. 
Authors  will  be  invited  into 
schools,  and  libraries,  book- 
shops and  community  centres 
will  stage  competitions,  book 
readings  and  signings. 

The  £1  voucher  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  pupils  aged  Ctom 
four  to  18.  They  can  spend  it ' 
as  they  choose,  hut  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  a new  £1 , 
anthology  of  and  con-  j 

temporary  fiction  writing. ' 
The  Book  of  Books,  chosen  "tiy  i 
autiiors  such  as  Joanna  Trol- 1 
lope  and  Antonia  Fraser  and  ' 


How  to  spend  ybur  pound 

F9T  the  ux^t-rounded  puplk 

The  Ugly  Duckling,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (95p,  Dover) 

Peter  Pan,  by  J M Barrie  ^p,  Dover) 

Alice  in  Woridertand,  by  L^is  Canoll  (£1.  Pengidri) 

Jane  Eyre,  by  Chartotta  &onte  (£1,  Wordsworth) 

Kim,  by  Rudyatd  KIpHng  (£1,  Wordsworth) 

Aas^'s  Fabiea  Wordsworth) 

What  Katy  Ud,  by  Susan  Coolidge  (£1 . Wadsworth) 

The  Moonstone,  by  waide  Collins  (^,  Pengub^ 

For  the  precocious  p^pit 

Anna  KwenJna,  by  Do^oyevsky  {£1,  Wordsworth) 

War  and  Peace,  by  Tolstoy  (£1,  Wordsworth) 

For  tJie  a>en  more  precocious  p^»t 
I Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  by  D H Lawrence  (£l.  Wordsworth) 

' For  the  extremely  weaithy  pupil: 

Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  by  Proust  five  volumes  (£80,  Chatto) 


Jarvis  Cocker  and  ConmatioQ 
Street's  SaHy  f^itttaker. 

Gail  Bebo^  chief  executive 
dC  Random  House  and  joint 
p>iftirwian  of  World  Bodk  Day, 
‘The  voucher  breaks  new 
ground.  It  promises  to  be  a 
landmark  event  and  we'd  like 
people  everywhere  to  in- 
vtdved,  whether  they  are  avid 
readers  or  haven’t  picked  up  a 
book  in  years. 

‘7t  is  impoftaat  to  get  read- 
ing  back  on  the  agenda  — to 
change  the  dimate  so  that 
young  people  recogntse  it  as 
fbn.  With  w much  compeU- 
tion  from  video.  TV  and  com- 
puters, books  have  to  Qght  for 
attention. 

“For^  per  cent  of  ll-year- 
olds  fell  below  the  required 
reading  age;  we  have  to  do 
somethi&g  about  that” 

The  administrative  tads  is 
enormous:  almost  11  million 
vouchers  will  be  distributed 


to  38,000  fffhoQlp-  Past  pilot 
schemes  had  low  reJeiaption 
rates,  but  usually  specified 

mlnimimi  IhiS  Httib 

children  can  spend  only  their 
voucher  or  supplement  it 
with  their  own  money. 

Alan  Yentob,  the  BBC’s  di- 
rector of  televisiaii.  said  the 
the  oorpoi^OD  would  give 
covers^  on  BBCl,  BBC2  and 
radio  to  what  was  a "terrific’’ 
idea  — “an  event  that  tvQl 
celebrate  the  of  reading, 
recommend  fevourite  books 
and  encourage  a new  genera- 
tion of  readers.’’ 

' Mr  Blunkett  is  committed 
to  “fast-paced,  whole-class 
teaching"  of  reading,  and  the 
Government  has  declared 
1998/99  the  National  Year  of 
Reading.  The  emphasis  on  lit- 
ers^ is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
revision  of  the  national  cur- 
riculum when  it  is  reviewed 
in  2000. 
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Livingstone  attacte 
‘barmy’  pian  for  mayor 


Lucy  Patton 


Ken  Livingstone  yester- 
day attacked  the  Gov- 
ernment’s plans  to  cre- 
ate a London  mayor,  saying 
that  most  Labour  MPs  in  the 
capital  think  the  idea  is  “ab- 
solutely bsuTny". 

The  Labour  MP  for  Brent 
East  — who  came  second  to 
Richard  Branson  to  a recent 
opinion  poll  of  favourites  for 
London  mayor  — said  Lon- 
doners should  be  able  to  de- 
cide how  to  run  the'  city  and 
should  stop  beii^  treated  like 
“second-class  citizens''. 

He  said  it  was  “overwhehn- 
ingiy  embarrassing"  for  the 
Pilme  Minister  to  be  so  com- ' 
mtt^  to  a proposal  wfaieh 
had  virtually  no  support  &om 
his  London  MPs. 

Mr  Livingstone,  who  was 
the  last  leader  of  the  Greater 
London  Council  before  Its  ab- 
olition in  1988,  made  his 
remarks  as  be  launched  a 
campaign  for  a Greater  Lmi- 


don  Autbority  with  tax-vary- 
ing powers  but  without  an  aH- 
powerfUl  mayor. 

The  rampaigti,  Initiated  ^ 
the  Grater  London  Associa-  i 
tion  of  Trades  Counicils,  aims 
to  present  an  officii  response 
by  ordinary  Londoners  to  the 
Govemmenfs  Greai  Paper. 
He  safri-  'The  findings  are 
quite  dear  — Londoners  do 
not  want  an  over-powerflul 
unaccountable  mayor." 

Mr  Uvingstone  said  the 
campaign’s  research  had 
shown  that  Lon^ners  want 
an  assembly  with  taz-ralsii^ 
powers.  “Basically  what  Tony 
[Blair]  is  saying  is  that  Lon- 
dcmere  shoi^  not  be  trusted 
when  it  cmnes  to  their  own 
city.  I find  that  overwhelm- 
ing embarrassing  for  him 
personally.  1 know  only  four 
Labour  London  MPs  who  sup- 
port this  idea.  Most  others 
say  privately  that  the  idea  is 
absolutely  barmy  but  they 
dtm't  want  to  rock  fiie  boat’’ 

Mr  Livingstone  suggests 
three  questions  for  next 


Firms  reluctant  to 
employ  graduates 


Emily  Sheffield 


ONE  in  four  firms  is 
wary  of  taking  on 
graduates  because 
they  are  over-quali- 
fied for  the  available  jol^  and 
managers  fear  they  will  de- 
mand hi^ier  pay  and  fester 
promotion,  'according  to  a 
survey  published  today. 

sigh  student  debt  and  an 
explosion  in  the  number  of 
graduates  seeking  work  are 
aiaft  forcing  students  to  apply 
for  jobs  for  wluch  they  are 
over^ucated,  says  the  Insti- 
tute of  personnel  and  Devei- 
ooment,  which  surveyed 
xMre  than  400  recruitment 
workers. 

Melissa  Compton-Edwards, 
who  led  the*  research,  said; 
“Not  everyone  with  a d^ree 
is  able  to  walk  strai^t  Into  a 


are  applying 
for  low  level  positions  to 
order  to  pay  off  their  student 
debts  and  get  a foot  on  the 
Jobs  ladder." 

The  survey  discovered  that 
emi*>yers  are  wary  of  gradn- 

Success  rate  i 

DavM&rMe,SeeiM  “ 
Services  Cerfgapwwtoiw 

More  than  400 

parents  have  found  jobs 
In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  Govemmenfs  weJfere-^ 
work  pBot  schranes.  Baiw 
Hannan;  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  said  yesterd^  as 
she  declared  a “positive 
start”  to  the  prograznme. 

The  gloss  was  rubbed  on 
the  announcement,  howevtf, 
by  a spoiling  operation  by  tte 
Conservatives,  wbo  pomtea 


ates  because  they  have  an 
outdated  perc^rtion  of  stu- 
dents — itnagmfng  they  are 
all  high-flyers  wztii  hi^^fly- 
ing  expectations. . 

Some  waployers  feared  that 
graduates  would'move  on  as 
soon  as  they  found  something 
more  suitable. 

A recruiter  fiiom  a mann- 
fecturtog  company  to  NorfiAk 
told  the  survey:  “There 
doesn’t  seem  much  point  in 
o^ering  someone  with  a' 
degree  work  in  a fectoiy. 
They  are  not  goh%  to  be  there 
long-term,  it's  better  to. get 
yimenrift  who’S  gOtog  tO  be 
there  longer  because  In  a pro- 
duction job  if  s worth  train- 
ing them  and  people  will 
learn  from  experience. 

“We. are  looking  for  a 
settled  workforce  who  are  go- 
ing to  do  the  job." 

I ihe  report  states  that  grad- 
! uate  jobs  are  felling  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  student  numbers  and  most 
students  have  ever  larger 
debts  to  repay  because  of  the 
loans^em. 

The  pereeptiOD  fliat.fobs  are 
scarce  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  post-graduate 


I population.  About  a fifth  of 
I final  year  students  surveyed 
recently  by  High  Fliers 
I Research  intended  to  do  a 
I post-graduate  course.  Career 
advisers  interviewed  by  IPD 
thou^t  the  extra  gmOifica- 
tions  would  do  them  no  good. 

• Women  and  Asian  students 
are  reluctant  to  borrow  to  pay 
their  way  through  university 
and  may  be  paiticulariy  af- 
fected the  Government’s 
to  change  tuition  fees 
and  axe  .the  student  mainte- 
nance grant,  according  to 
research  published  today  tqr 
the  Policy  Stufoes  Institute, ' 
writes  John  Oaroel. 

About  60  per  cent  of  eUgflde  I 
students  took  out  a loan 
iXQderlhe  pivenunent  I 

fiphame  and  most  honwed 

t>iB  iTiayiTmiTn  glinwcd. 

‘?ut  some  students  — eqso- 
ciaHy  women  — appear  to  be 
averse  to  the  idea  of- and 
may  be  deterred  ftom  otter- 
mg  higher  edacatioD  for  this 
reason’’,  said  the  researchers, 
Joan  Payne  and  Claire 

Callender. 

Asians'  were  also  r^ctant 
to  borrow  under  the  oeBclal 
scheme. 


Rail  watchdog  levies  new  fine 
as  train  services  deteriorate 


I Masr’s  referendum  and  wants 
the  Government  to  ask 
whether  Londoners  want  an 
assembly  hut  not  a mayor. 

He  brushed  aside  st^es- 
tkms  th;^  he  may  be  inter- 
ested in  becoming  mayor,  say- 
ing: T have  given  no  thought 
to  standby  myself,  and.  to  be 
honest.  ^ the  time  there  was 
an  election,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a clause  sa;^iig  that 
white,  male  Labour  MPs  bom 
in  1945  cannot  stand." 

Tbe  Opposition  spokesman 
for  London,  Rl(diard  Ottoway, 
yesterday  reiterated  the  Tory 
party’s  support  for  a direct- 
elected  mayor  and  criticised 
Mr  LrviagstoRe,  sayli^  ‘The 
call  for  an  authority  with  tax- 
raising powers  is  nothing  but 
a return  to  the  disnmtive 
days  of  a Greater  London 
Councfl." 

Tbe  Association  of  London 
Government  said  in  its  res- 
ponse to  the  Government’s 
green  paper  that  the  mayor 
aiould  be  a paid  fkiU-tlme  post 
with  a two-tenn  limit. 


of  welfare  to  work  defended 


oof  tbat  tile  jobfinders  repre- 
sented only  5 per  cent  of  more 
than  8B0Q  parents  who 

had  been  approached. 

Baziier  this  week  Ms  Bar’ 
nias  was  seemingly  np- 
braided  by  Lord  Irvine,  the 
Lord  Cbapcellor.  after  she 
issued  a press  release  an- 
nouncing ' measures  to 
point  more  women  Judges. 

Yesterday  Ms  Harman 
received  a rough  ride  on  ^ 
Today  programme  on  BBC 
4 when  she  previewed 
her  own  announcemmit  on 
lone  parents,  unaware  that 


the  Tories  had  already  turned 
the  issue  seainst  her. 

. Iain  Duncan-Smith,  shadow 
enriai  secuHly  secT^aiy,  said: 
“She  has  made  a big  mlsfalte  in 
now.  Evm  if  you 
were  dlgiosad,  which  I am 
not,  the  best  you  could  say 
would  be:  now?"  i 

Tcight  pflot  schemes  have  | 
been  rannh^  since  July  In  a i 
£31  miHinn  pn^iainme  to  en- 
courage lone  parents  to  seek 
work,  a youngest 

/»Tind  ^ed  five  or  (dder  are 
, invited  to  be  intarviewed  1^  a 
personal  adviser. 


Ctwtetophw  ElBott 


The  privatised  raU- 
vrays  were  dealt'  a 
double  blow  yester- 
day when  the  train 
companies  were  - fined 
£100,000  for  s^ain  failing  to 
Mt  targets  on  their  national 
telephone  inquiry  service, 
and  official  figures  showed 
that  two  thirds  of  trains  vrere 
late  and  half  were  unreliahle 
this  summer. 

John  Swift,  tbe  rail  regula- 
tor, impost  the  latest  One  be- 
cause the  inquiry  service 
should  have  answered  go  per 
cent  of  calls  flxim  September 
15  to-October  12  but  managed 
toanswer  only  88  per  cent  He  I 
had  imposed  a £250,000  fine 
when  the  service  answered 
only  82  per  cent  of  calls  in  the  I 
four  weeks  to  Septmnber  14.  i 
'It  is  extremely  disappoin^ 
ing  to  have  to  fine  the  train 
operators  again,"  he  said. 


How  first  class  passengers 
lost  out:  deprived  since  1992 

“Standards  must  be  raised  in 
the  interests  both  operators 
and  passengers.’’ 

Earlier  yesterday  the  com- 
panies were  attacked  for  a 
marked  deterioration  in  ser- 


vice over  the  summer.  Virgin, 
Great  Western,  Conner  South 
Central  and  Regional  Rail- 
ways North  East  all  per- 
formed worse,  according  to 
I the  Office  of  Passenger  Rail 
I Franchising  (Oprafi.  " 

Tbe  Save  Our  Railways 
j pressure  group  said  the  Qg- 
I ores  were  unacceptable  and 
showed  the  faflure  of  privati- 
sation. Four  of  tbe  seven  In- 
tercity routes  were  “in 
breach  of  their  Passenger 
Charter  standards  for  punctu- 
ality, and  fewer  trains  run  on 
time  than  a year  ago". 

Opraf  measured  perfor- 
mance on  60  routes  run  by  foe 
25  companies  between  April 
and  September  this  year 
against  tbat  for  the  same , 
period  last  year.  “There  has 
been  some  Calling  back  from  , 
tbe  generaljy  high  perfor-  j 
mance  levels  achieved  in 
summer  1996,’’  it  said.  “Not 
all  tbe  1996  improvement  has 
been  sustained.” 


It  added;  “For  reliability  15 
routes  were  better,  14  foe 
same  and  31  worse." 

One  of  the  routes  with  the 
worst  performance  for  punc- 
tuality was  the  West  Coast 


‘Ifsoneofthe 
worst  reports 
privatised  railways 
have  had.  Cost 
cutting  was  always 
part  of  the  deal, 
and  now  its 
coming  through.’ 

main  line  run  by  Richard 
Branson’s  Virgin  Group. 
Punctuality  firom  April  to 
September  1997  was  74.7  per 


cent  compared  with  a target 
ofSO  per  cent 

The  poor  performance  on 
this  and  the  West  Coast  North 
West  route  has  trigged  dis- 
counts for  passengere. 

■ JtmathanlBra^oiF-Save  Our 
Railways  said:  “It's  one  of  the 
worst  reports  privatised  rail- 
ways have  ever  bad.  Cost  cut- 
tii^  was  always  part  of  tbe 
privatised  deal,  and  now  its 
coming  throng  ** 

Will  Whiteboru,  Virgin 
spokesman,  said  lari  night 
'This  was  expected  when  we 
took  over  the  franchise.  Vir- 
gin is  not  about  foe  railways 
today  but  about  the  railways 
tomorrow.  We  inherited  a 
very  rundown  line,  and  we 
are  doing  our  best  while  put- 
tiwg  in  a major  scheme  for  im- 
provements in  foe  winter  and 
spring." 

A Great  Western  spokes- 
woman said  most  of  its  diffi- 
culties were  due  to  track  and 
signalling  problems. 


Double  comfort  for  victims  of  railways’  doublespeak 


John&ard 


YOU  have  been  stuck 
for  hours  tiiaiike  to  a 
delayed  train,  yonr 
I day  has  been  wrericed,  your 
I social  plans  mtaiied  — cmd 
the  pamoimcer  paxrots  the 
standard  phrase:  “We  apol- 
ogise to  customers  for  any 
inconvenience  caused.” 

But  there  was  double 
comfort  for  victims  of  rail 


doublespeak  yesterday 
from  the  academic  heights 
I of  the  new  Oxford  Compan- 
ion to  Railway  History. 

Tbe  book  flayed  British 
Rail  and  its.privatised  suc- 
cessors for  calling  passen- 
gers “customers’’  when 
they  have  little  choice  but 
to  use  their  services.  And  it ' 
disclosed  that  part  of  BR 
did  once  use  parrots  for  I 
station  announcements.  ' 
The  Companion,  written  < 


by  80  academics,  said  “pas- 
senger” had  entered  the 
language  as  fkiUy  as  other 
Victorian  railway  terms 
like  “getting  up  steam”  and 

“going  off  the  rails”. 

The  book’s  co-edlior  Jade 
Simmons,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  htstoEy  at  Leicester 
nnxvmsty,  wrote:  “Passen- 
ger was  translated  into  ’cus- 
tomer’ by  BR  in  1988:  a ' 
plain  mimaft  of  language, 
for  a customer  also  means  , 


someone  sending  a consign- 
ment . . . Ifos  railway  com- 
pasles  recognised  folly  , 
by  wwithming  to  puhllsh  a I 
‘passoager’ timetable.”  ' 
In  another  entry.  Prof 
SlDimons  said:  “Ih  1861  at 
almost  every  station  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  a parrot  — or  staz^ 
ling  — called  out  the 
station  name.” 

Prof  Stanmons  was  not 
available  for  comment.  Jtat 


an  Oxford  Dniverrity  Press 
spokeswoman  said:  “He  Is  a 
great  raiJw^  scholar.  If  he 
says  there  were  parrots  on 
tbe  line,  he  is  cmrrect.” 

The  Companion  deplored 
a “curious”  BR'  Innovation 
before  privatisation:  “First 
class  passengers  bad  al- 
ways enjoyed  superior  ser- 
vices. But  in  September 
1992  they  began  to  be  de- 
prived of  wbat  remaxned  to 
second  class  passengers. 


Government  offers  better  I Ambulance  and 
pensions  for  teachers  fire  may  share 


nebecca  SuilllMirs 
Education  Correspondent 


The  first  review  of 
teachers’  pensions  for 
more  Qian  25  years- is 
to  be  utidertakmi  to 
make  the  profession  more  at- 
tractive and  lure  back  women 
who  have  left  it 
The  Government  will  next 
week  lay  regulations  before 
Parltement  to- bring  part-time  I 
tochers  into  line  with  fiiU- 
timers,  backdated  to  the  start 
of  the  current  academic  year. 
They  aim  to  reflect  the  rise  In 
parC-dmets,  many  of  whom 
are  women,  as  well  as  to  ap- 
peal to  new  entrants. 

A new  ralculation  of  pen- 
sion  heoefits  fteregnlar  part- 
timers  will  make  foe  average 
final  salary  on  which  the  pen- 
sion is  ba^  ihe  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the 
teadier  had  been  foil  time. 

"Stepping  down"  arrange- 
ments yiVl  allow  senior  tearii- 
ers  to  relinquish  responsi- 
bility without  losing  pension 
benefits,  even  whmi  a nhangp 
of  employer  Is  involved. 

Education  ministers  have 
rtiada  it  a priority  to  update 
udiat  they  consid^  to  be  an 


Pay-off  time 


Part-time  tetu^ier  working  one 
day  a we^  25 years' paision- 
able  service;  retiring  August 
'31. 1998: 

Old  ndtts 

□ Average  salary  (full-tfme 
equivdent  based  on  last  five 
years'  service):  £23,544 

□ Pension:  £7457  . 

□ Lump  sum:  £22,072 

New  rules 

□ Average  salary  (full-time 
equivalent  based  on  salary  in 
firt^  yeaij:  £25,000 

□ Pension:  £7,812 

□ Lump  sum:  £23,437 


old-fashioned,  Inflexible 
scheme -that  does  not  take  ac- 
count cf  new  workfog  prac- 
tices, ^ey  hope  their  dear 
commitment  to  a pensions 
shak^up  will  reassure  those 
who  have  criticised  foe  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  “tou^"  txuat- 
ment  of  teachers  and  obses- 
sicxi  with  exposing  failure. 

The  review  will  be  overseen 
by  a wotting  group  represent- 


ing teacbms,  their  employers 
and  tbe  GovernmeDt  drairiiig 
on  members  of  the  Teadiers' 
Superannuation  Working 
Farty.  It  has  a ^ar  tor^iort  to 
David  Blunkett,  the  Education 
Secretary,  and  wSl- consider. 
''whether  rhan^  are  needed 
to  meet  tbe  best  interests  of  the 
education  service  consistent 
with  afibFdabUity  to  the  public 
purse". 

Its  terms  of  reference  in- 
clude whefoer  It  is  stiD  appro- 
priate to  have  a blanket 
scheme  covering  teachers  in 
schools  and  forfoer  education 
and  higher  education; 
whether  teachers  should  have 
j more  flexihlli^  in  making 
I extra  contributions. 

Stephen  Byers,  School  Stan- 
dards Minister,  said  yester- 
' day:  “We  must  develop  a 
scheme  which  is  fiur,  flexible 
and  attractive,  in  contrast  to 
foe  present  scheme,  which  is 
rigid  and  outdated.” 

Barry  Fawcett,  head  of 
superannuation  for  the 
National  Union  c£  Teachers, 
said:  ’"flie  scheme  has  feUen 
behind  foe  standards  many 
comparable  occupational  pen- 
sion schemes.  We  will  be  I 
pressing  for  it  to  be  brought ' 
up  to  date  and  improved."  1 


James  Halida,  Comnumlty 
AfCaIrs  Editor 


Hundreds  of  ambu- 
lance crews  may  soon 
move  into  fire  stations 
.to  help  cut  the  cost  ri^emer- 
^Qcy  services. 

In  a move  that  sounds  like 
Casualty  meets  London's 
Burnii^  the  Government  is 
to  consider  whether  there 
should  be  a mgye 

towards  shared  control 
rooms,  sleeping  and  eating 
areas  and  vehicle  mainte- 
nance. A Home  Office  consul- 
tation paper  will  also  float  the 
merging  of  fire  brigades,  reor- 
i ganisatiim  of  fire  safety  work 
and  more  private  finance 
schemes. 

The  idea  ofriiaFed  stations 
is  likely  to  be  resisted  by  foe 
Fire  Brigades  Union,  which 
says  the  working  practices, 
demands,  training  and  even 
sleepily  arrangements  for  the 
two  services  are  diSbrent . 

It  blames  casbrirapped  am- 
bulance trusts  for  Ore 
property.  But  fire  and  health 
service  leaders  are  monitor- 
ing the  situation  In  the  North- 
east, where  some  sharii^  al- 
ready takes  place,  and 


Derbyshire,  where  it  is  soon 
tostarL 

Local  authorities,  which 
are  responsible  for  fire  bri- 
gades, have  already  promised 
to  “think  the  unthinkab- 
le”and  not  enter  dlftaifleinne 
with  a list  of  measures  that 

should  be  aiitnmirtiffaTly  op- 
posed. The  Local  Govenunent 
Association  said:  “There  is  a 
long  way  to  go  before  this  is  a 
reality.  We  want  to  be  posi- 
tive and  take  idas  on  boanL" 

The  move  comes  after  fire 
brigade  warnings  cf  a 10  per 
c^t  fonding  gap  ntHri-  jrear. 

Northumbria  ambulance 
trust  said  station  aharing  had 
“worked  exfremely  well”  as  It 
tried  to  improve  amhiiianM* 
crew  response  tinies.  it  ^ 
ready  rented  space  in  four 
fire  stations  and  plans^ 
three  mme  joint  ventures. 

'Hie  Dert^foire  amhnianrft 

service  is  to  rmt  space  in 
three  fire  stations  and  hopes 
to  extend  the  scheme.  ^Zhe 
county’s  fire  service  aaid- 
"We  feti  it  makes  seise  to 
share  fecilities  where  there 
I can  be  greater  speed  and  eCfi- 
I cienqr  of  service.” 

I ihe  Home  Office 
j last  night  that  ministers 
' remained  open-minded. 


Club  falters  over  Nigeria 


Members  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  struggling  to  agree  on  action 
against  the  Abacha  regime,  says 
Ian  Black  in  Edinburgh 


Ministers  at 
the  Common- 
^realtb  summit, 
which  is  ex- 
pected to  be 
dominated  by  fbr  Nige- 
ria's expulsion,  last  ni^t 
failed  to  announce  their 
promised  concrete  response 
to  the  military  regime's 
human  rights  abuses,  as  last- 
minute  efforts  continued  to. 
achieve  consensus  among  the 
S^member  bo^. 

rang  fbr  punitive  measures 
against  Nigeria  seem  set  to 
overshadow  the  opening  of 
the  summit  in  Edinburgh 
today,  even  as  signs 
strengthen  that  it  is  poised  to 
leave  the  dub  unilaterally.  - 
Bariiar  in  the  weefc,  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Robin 
Cook,  bad  promised  “robust” 
measures.  But  after  a meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  Minis- 
terial Action  Group  (CMAG) 
there  appeared  to  be  no  imme- 
diate agreement 
In  the  Nigerian  capital 
Abuja.  ofiQclals  postponed  to 
today  a briefing  for  diplomats 
that  was  expected  to  an- 
nounce that  Nigeria  was  leav- 
ing the  Commonwealth  to 
pr&empt  action  against  it  — 
the  tactic  used  by  apartheid 
South  Africa  in  I960.  General 
Sa^  Abacha,  the  coontzy's  , 
leader,  said  this  wedc  with- 
drawal was  a dear  option. 

In  Edinburgh,  Chief  Rmeka 
Anyaoko.  the  Commonweallh 
secretary-general,  evaded 
questions  about  what  action, 
if  any,  was  likdy  t^inst  Ni- 
geria, though  be  said  expul- 
sion was  not  on  the  cards. 

'That  much  I can  say  for 
the  sake  dazlty,”  he  said, 
hut  refused  to  detail  other 
recommendations  of  the 


GMAG,  which  was  set  up  to 
midge  Nigeria  towards  de- 
mocracy when  it  was  sus- 
pwded  during  the  1995  sum- 
mit in  Auckland  fbr  hanging 
auQior  won  Saro-Wlwa  and 
gight  other  Ogoni  activists. 

Human  rights  and  Nigerian 
opposition  groups  argue 
Auckland  made  dear  N^eria 
should  be  ^pehed  if  It  failed 
to  make  “desumstrable’’  pro- 
gress towards  democracy  by 
DOW.  They  say  it  has  not 
liiere  was  scathing  criti- 
cism of  Chief  Emeka,  a Nige- 
rian, who  freed  questions 
about  his  attitude  to  the 
regiiae.  “He  was  terribly  ob- 
sequious and  unconvincing.’’ 
said  Eayodee  Fayemi  of  the 
tlnited  Democratic  Front 
Mr  Saro-WIwa’s  son,  Sen, 
said  of  the  remits  about  Abu- 
ja’s likely  move:  “Expulsion 
is  no  longer  an  option  if  these 
rumours  are  true.  It  seems 
Nigeria  has  once  again  dealt  a 
very  smious  blow  m the  Com- 
monweal&’s  reputation. 

*Tf  the  associadon  is  to 
restore  it’s  credibility,  il  has 
to  show  it  is  greater  than  one 
of  its  members.  The  Common- 
wealth ought  not  to  be  power- 
less in  such  dreomstanoes. 
ntey  should  take  the  initia- 
tive. What  it  ought  to  do  is 
Impose  sanctioos.” 

The  issue  of  Nigeria  threat- 
ens to  overshadow  Tony 
Blair’s  attempts  to  sell  a 
young  vibrant  Britain  to  the 
cosiest  cf  ex-lmperial  clubs. 
Mr  Blair-plans  to  stress  that 
Britain  has  come  to  terms 
with  its  history  and  wants  to 
be  seen  as  an  open  and  enter- 
prising s6cie&  that  cherishes 
ties  of  sentiment,  language 
and  culture  with  its  former 
colonies. 


Chief  rocks  Queen’s  role 


Ian  Black  In  Edbiburgh 


The  Queen  was  drawn 
into  new  controversy 


■ into  new  controversy 
last  night  after  the  Com- 
monwealth secretary-gen- 
eral appeared  to  cast  doubt 
on  her  role  by  referring  to 
her  as  head  of  the  the  post- 
imperial Club  "at  the 
moment”. 

On  the  eve  of  her  first  ever 
speech  to  a smnmit,  height- 
mied  seusitivttles  about  the 
Queen’s  status  and  popular- 
ity were  displayed  after 
Chief  Emeka  Anyaoku  used 
an  steward  phrase  when 
asked  alxmt  the  oi^ianlsa- 
tion’s  criteria  fbr  accepting 
new  members. 


“Tbe  Commonwealth  has 
a head  who  at  the  moment 
is  the  British  monarch  and 
acceptance  of  that  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  the  criteria 
and  generally  the  capacity 
to  co-operate  in  practical 
ways  by  having  institatlons 
and  systems  that'  e«Ti  be 
compatible  with  Common- 
wealth conntiies,”  he  said. 

Ofiicaals  insisted  this  was 
no  more  thnw  an  uninten- 
tional and  that  there 
had  been  no  intention  to 
cast  doubt  on  her  position. 

The  Queen’s  headship 
the  Commonwealth  would 
not  pass  automatically  to 
her  successor.  R has  been 
suggested  that  the  job  be 
rotated  between  states. 


A policeman  patrols  ontside  the  Commonwealth  summit,  which  opens  in  Edinbnxgh  today  PHoroGRVH:.OTj.MrrcHaL 


Kohl  damned  if  he  does  Czech  cabinet  hit  by 
and  damned  if  he  doesn’t  spate  of  resignations 


Ian  Travnor  In  Bonn 


Germans  rarely  use 
tbe  ballot  box  to  change 
their  heads  of  govern- 
ment, leaving  such  crucial 
matters  to  their  political  ^te. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is  I 
hoping  that  old  habits  die  I 
haid,  with  an  eye  on  next  j 
year's  election  which  he  pre- 1 
diets  will  be  the  toughest  | 
since  the  war. 

Since  Konrad  Adenauer  i 
became  modem  Germany's 
first  chancellor  in  1949.  a gen- ' 
eral  election  has  only  once 
produced  a change  at  the  top 
— when  WlUy  Brandt  became 
the  first  social  democratic 
chancellor  in  1969. 

Political  intrigue,  the  i 
vagaries  of  coalition  partners  ' 
and  the  wooing  of  «««an  par- ' 
ties  as  allies  detenxune  who  . 
governs  Germany  as  much  as 
the  people's  wiU. 

If  Mr  KbhZ  has  his  way.  | 
Germany  in  the  new  millen- 1 
nium  will  be  led  by  his  lojral 
lieutenant,  Wolfgang ' 
Schkuble,  the ' wheelchair- , 
bound  parliamentary  leader 
of  Mr  Kohl’s  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  (CDU)  and  its 
Bavaiian  sister  party,  the 
Christian  Social  Union  (CSU). 

Breaking  15  years  of  silence 
and  equivocation  on  the  suc- 
cession Mr  Kohl  last  week ' 
anointed  Mr  Scbauble  — aged 
55  and  12  years  his  Junior  — 
as  his  crown  prince. 

Mr  Kohl  bad  seemed 
to  continue  tbe  time- 
hemoured  method  ot  deciding 
who  leads  Germany  — to  run 
for  oCQee  nmet  September  and 
thpn.  if  he  won,  to  hand  over 
to  his  chosen  successor.  But 
lest  he  be  seen  as  “anti-demo- 
cratlc''  about  to  detaud  , 
the  electorate,  be  frit  obUged 
to  stress  that  he  was  running 
for  a fill!  four-year  term,  his 
fifth,  and  that  be  would  serve 
untQ  2002  if  he  won. 

Id  making  these  announce 
the  aimed 

to  reassert  his  authority  oyg' 
an  increasingly  restive  CDU, 
which  be  has  headed  for  al- 
most a quarter  of  a century. 


WOLFGANG  SCHAUBLE 

□ September  18, 1942 — 
bom  in  Freiburg. 

□ 1961-66— studies  law 
and  economics. 

□ 196S — joins  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Union. 

□ 1966-70 — academical 
Freilmi^  university. 

□ 1971-72 — civil  servaatia 

Baden-Wdrttemberg. 

□ 1972 — enters  the  parlla- 
mentlnBomi. 

□ 1981-84— chiefwhtoof 
CDU  and  CSU. 

□ 1984— made  head  of 
Chancellor  Kohl’s  office,  af- 
fbrding  him  a key  role  In 

iimw  nnWt-aWfWi  in  ^9^1 

□ October  1990 — election- 
eering  as  interior  minister, 
he  is  shot  by  a sriuznphrente, 
leaving  him  paralysed. 

□ 1991— headsCDD/CSO 
caucus  in  partiaznent. 

□ 1998-4 — cansesaCtarore 
by  co-writing  CDU  paper  on 
a “hard-core  Snrope”. 

□ Octoberl997— Chancel- 
lor Kohl  anoints  him  pre- 
ferred successor. 


The  gambit  appears  to  have 
backfired.  Mr  Kohl  Is  danuMd 
if  he  does  and  damned  if  he 
does  not.  For  years  he  has 
been  criticised  for  not  pr^iar- 
Ing  his  succession.  But.  now 
that  he  has  named  Mr  SchSu- 
ble.  he  stands  accused  of 
aathoritarianism. 

Heiner  Geissler,  a former 
CDU  general  secretary,  said 
Mr  Kohl's  move  was  “sense- 


less”. He  sai±  “Even  the  Pope 
does  not  appoint  his  succes- 
sor. This  is  not  a hereditary 
monarchy.” 

The  Bavarian  CSU  is  deeply 
wounded  because  it  has  ambi- 
tions to  put  up  a candidate  for 
chancellor  it^lf  one  day,  with 
CDU  baeiki^  and  was  not 
consulted  on  the  move. 

*nie  opposition  social  demo- 
crats and  greens  are  -crow^ 
that  Mr  Kohl  has  tiirneri  him- 
self  into  a “lame  duck  chan- 
cellor” and  Mr  Schduble  into 
a kind  of  Prince  chaHes  Qg. 
ure,  forever  waiting  for  bis 
coronation.  Younger  CDU 
leaders  are  eager  for  an  infu- 
I Sion  of  fresh  blood. 

I Mr  Robl  mada  his  state- 
' inents  last  week  to  the  televi- 
I Sion  cameras  and  not  to  the 
party  frltta^  at  their  Leipzig 
congress.  EDs  own  candidacy 
next  year  and  his  preference 
for  SehgnMe  vvere  pr» 
sented  as  /hte  accomplis  not 
open  to  debate. 

Tactically,  Mr  Kohl’s  move 
looks  inept  If  he  wins  next 
September  and  is  true  to  his  ' 
i wo^  Mr  Scbduble  is  con- 
I demned  to  five  years  as  : 
“chancellor-in-waiting”.  In 
this  case,  statements  by  the 
two  men  wfl]  be  exhaustively 
analysed  for  ^ds  of  differ^ 
ence  and  Mr  Scbauble  risks  i 
being  dubbed  “the  best  chan- 
cellor Gemany  never  had”. 

Opinion  pohs  surest  that 
the  younger  man  may  have 
the  better  chance  of  keeping 
tbe  CDU  in  power  past  20 
years.  Weekend  polls  indi- 
cated that  Gerhard  SchrSder 
of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  (SPD),  the  most  popular 
politician  In  Germany,  would 
beat  Mr  Kohl  by  16  points,  but 
his  lead  over  Mr  Sdiauble 
would  be  eight  points. 

Whereas  both  Mr  SchrCder 
and  Mr  Scbauble  can  draw  on 
strong  cross-party  backing, 
support  for  Mr  Kohl  and 
Oskar  Lafontaine,  the  SPD 
leader,  is  narrower. 

Mr  Kohl's  congress  speech 
last  week  was  tl^  lack- 
lustre. Mr  Scbauble,  by  con- 
trast, galvanised  and 
enthused  the  LOOl  delates. 


fcanTraynor 
Conlral  Europe  Editor 


The  Czech  prime  minis- 
ter, Vaclav  Klaus,  the 
longest  serving  head  of 
government  in  post- 
communist  eastern  Biuxipe, 
sufiiered  a body  blow  yest^ 
day  when  his  foreign  minis- 
ter, Jozef  Zlelenlec,  resigned 
after  five  years  in  office. 

The  resignation  of  Mr  Zie- 
leniec.  wbo  also  stepped  down 
from  his  post  as  deputy  leader 
of  Mr  Klaus's  party,  followed 
another  setback  earlier  this 
week  when  Jan  Ruml,  tbe  in- 
terior minister,  announced  he 
was  resigning. 

The  government  crisis,  just 
over  a year  into  the  prime 
minister's  second  four-year 
term,  appeared  to  foreshadow 
a showdown  between  Mr 
Klaus  and  President  V3udav 
Havel,  the  two  mutually  hos- 
tile figures  who  have  dozal- , 
nated  Czech  politics  since  the  ; 
*^lvetrevcdution”ofl989.  j 
Before  the  foreign  minis- 1 
teris  resignation,  Mr  Havel's  ; 


aides  lealted  suggestions  to 
the  Czech  press  yesterday 
that  the  president  was  consid- 
ering thp  CSbl- 

nef  s replacement  by  a tempo- 
rary non-party  “government 
ofe^ierts”. 

Ziast  night  Mr  Havel  named 
the  Czech  ambassador  to 
Nato.  Jaroslav  Sedivy,  as  Mr 
Zleleaiec's  replacement.  Mr 
Sedivy  is  not  a member  ^Mr 
Klaus’s  pi^.  Last  week,  Mr 
Havel  said  early  elections 
“would  not  be  a catastrophe" 
and  voiced  frustration  with 
the  prime  minister’s  domi- 
neering style.  'Tm  not  very 
satisfied  with  tbe  present  sit- 
uation. 1 find  it  rather  tense,” 
he  told  Czech  television. 

Before  this  week’s  resigna- 
tions, two  deputy  defence 
ministers  also  stepped  down, 
hardening  the  view  that  the 
Klaus  government,  Jong  seen 
as  the  most  stable  in  post- 
communist Elurope,  is  now  a 
sinJringship 

The  prime  minister  is  de- 
fending the  most  fragile  of 
parliamentary  positions,  with 
his  three-party  coalition  con- 


trolling only  100  of  the  200 
seats.  He  survived  a vote  of 
confidence  in  June  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  and  on* 
Wednesday  he  got  next  year’s 
budget  through  its  first  read- 
ing by  a sin^  vote,  after  a 
debate  in  which  he  and  the 
main  opposition  leader  en- 
gaged in  vicious  verbal 
sparring. 

Milos  Zemai^  head  of  tbe 
opposition  social  democrats, 
accused  Mr  EJaus  of  leading  a 
"government  of  cheats" 
which  had  taken  the  Czechs 
to  “complete  economic  ruin". 
The  prime  minister,  notori- 
ous for  his  abrasive  style, 
chaiged  Mr  Zeman  with  “in- 
credible hatred"  and  “unprec- 
edented nastiness”. 

The  resignations  of  Mr  Zie- 
leniec  and  Mr  Ruml  have  de- 
prived the  Czech  cabinet  of 
two  heavyweights.  Both  men 
I appear  to  be  manoeuvring  to 
, make  political  comebacks  in 
the  post-Klaus  era. 

Tbe  prime  minister  will 
not.  however.  ^ without  a 
fight  and  may  well  survive 
the  latest  crisis. 


Clash  over  tycoon’s  will 


Helena  Smith.In  Athem 


A GREEK  court  has  be- 
come the  backd^p  to 
unseemly  wrangling 
Over  the  large  fortune 
the  late  shipping  tycoon 
Stavros  ffiarchos,  as  his 
nephew  attempts  to  deny 
Niarchos’s  disinherited 
daughter,  Helen  Ford,  a 
Piero  of  the  empire. 

Afr  Ford,  the  only  off- 
spring of  Niarchos’s  brief 
marriage  to  the  New  York 
car  empire  heiress  Char- 
lotte Ford,  has  been  con- 
testing her  frtber*8  will 
since  he  died  18  mwwfha 
aged  86.  Ms  Ford,  aged 
31  and  fhbnlously  rich  in 
her  own  right,  is  demand- 


ing SI  billion  — 10  per  cent 
of  the  inheritance.  ' 

Nlarchos,  who  at  his  de- 1 
I inise  was  cast  as  the  last  of ! 
I the  "golden  Greeks”,  be- ' 
j qneathed  most  of  his  fbr- ! 
I tune  to  the  four  children  he 
had  with  Eugenia  Uvanos, 

! the  third  ofhis  five  wives. 

The  Swiss-based  mag- 
nate, who  spent  his  last 
months  in  a sterilised 
room,  stipulated  that  the 
rest  of  his  estate  should  be 
used  to  set  np  a charitable 
organisation  in  Greece. 

Ms  Ford  already  had 
a legal  success.  Eterller  *hia 
year  a Swiro  court  issued 
an  injunction  hreezbig  her 
father’s  assets  until  the 
conflicting  claims  were 
settled.  But  the  battle 


moved  to  the  Greek  courts 
after  Niarchos’s  nephew 
and  close  business  asso- 
ciate, Constantine  Draco- 
poulos,  issued  a writ  at- 
temptlng  to  exclude  her 
from  the  fortune. 

. As  one  of  the  will’s  otiier 
beneS  carles,  Mr  Dracopon- 
los  is  believed  to  have  the 
badting  of  Niarctaos’s  four 
other  children. 

In  court  this  week,  Mr 
Dracoponlos’s  lawyers  ar- 
gued that  Mis  Ford’s  rfaim 
was  baseless  because  she 
was  neither  a child  of  a rec- 
ognised  marriage  — the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church 
never  acknowledged  his 
civil  marriage  to  Charlotte 
Ford  — nor  mentioned  in 
Niarchos’s  testament.  ' 


Ma 


Norway  have  exDlottedlocgbolesinttecommiaston’s^^^ 
tiOTS.  More  than  1 ,000 have  been  kilted  this  year,  oaagr^with 

SS6  in  1993.  when  “scientific”  whaling  resumed.  aneg^yto_  _ 

(teteimine  tbe  size  of  stocks.  Whale  meat  te  now  widely  sold  for 
liiiTfiari  fwwaitnriHon-  ..  • 

On  tho  ppnnwTmfltfl  yesterday  of  the  wedc-longmeetipg,  ^ 

talks  concentrated  on  a proposal  from  the  Irish  Republic  to  peri^ 

whaling  in  territorial  waters  hut  ban  it  elsewhere.  Tne  bm  would 
ooflaw  the  activities  ofJapan  in  the  Antarctic  and  some  <f 

N(xwa7*s  hunting  in  the  North  Atlantic. — PaitlBrown,  Enuuvn- 
merit  OorresnndmL 


Governments  ‘failing  women’ 


THE  CooncRof  Europe  has  cwisured  its  ^ mmhber  governmente 
for  their  frilnre  to  ai^int  wtenen  to  ministerial  Jote.  Less  t^m^ 
20  per  cent  <rfpariiameDtarians  in  the  40  states — stretching  from 
Icdand  to  Russia — are  women,  says  a report  issued  in  advance  of 
a ooofrraice  on  equality,  to  be  bdd  in  Istanbul  next  month.  There 
are  no  female  hea^  of  government 
Five  years  ago,  when  there  were  23  countries  in  the  counefi,  five 
had  fonate  heads  of  state  or  govermneiL 
Only  Sweden  has  a c^inrt  convosed  equally  of  men  and 
womat  tbUowed  by  Noiway,  Finliuxd  and  France,  which  has 
eigiu  women  ministars  out  (£27.  Britain  ranks  lOfo,  having  five 
in  the^maiTihorrahfnet.  fStephen  nates.  Brusseis. 


New  haze  hits  Indonesia. 


TBSInd(»iesiahgoverDmentyesterdayblaiiiedsmall-scalefrrm- 
ers  for  a new  blanket  ofbaze  that  has  exmdoped  mudh  of  Indone- 
sia, Singapore  and  parts  cfMalaysia.  Health  63q)erts  say  tbe 
pollution  is  much  worse  than  that  caused  by  last  month's  sme^ 

TT^  pnvimnmpnt  Tninistpr,  5terwtwinEiT«ai¥naatrnad|a,  said  thp 

new  smcig  had  been  caused  by  formers  who  mistaltenly  thought 
the  monsocsi  rains  had  axriv^  early.  He  said  they  started  bunt- 
ing land  for  next  year’s  ett^  and  the  damp  wood  had  product 
moresmoke. 

VisOdlxty  was  less  than  oUt  in  parts  of  Kalimantan  and  Suma- 
tra for  niu^  of  yesterday  and  Singapeoean  auttuuities  canceled 
{dans  to  tadde  the  countries’ worst-ever  oil  sUdt.  caused  by  two 
tankars  coDidinga  weekago. — JdhnAglionby.  Jakarta. 


Mother  ‘addicted  to  Net’ 


A WOMAN  in-E1orida  has  lost  custody  (£  her  children  after  a 
judge  ruled  that  ^ was  addicted  to  the  Internet 
Judge  Jerry  Lockett  awarded  priaary  custody  oTPamAl- 
bridge’s  two  children,  aged  seven  and  eight,  to  her  husband. 
Kevin,  after  he  petiti(Nied  for  them,  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
r^Kuted. ’The  wife  is,  for  want  cf  a better  tenn, ’addicted’ to  the 
Internet  and  ignores  toe  needs  of  tbe  childien.”  Mr  ALbridge  said 

in  court  records. 

Internet  addiction  syndrome  was  identified  by  psyclxdogists 
about  two  years  ago. 

Witnesses  testified  that  after  the  couple  sptwraharf  Mrs  Al- 

bridge  moved  toe  ocmiputer  into  her  bedroom,  put  a lock  on  toe 

door  and  began  spending  most  of  her  time  mrmi>  —AP,  Umor 
tiUa,FIaida. 


Austerity  plan  sparks  strike 
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Bible  Belt  town  hunts 

for  answer  to  killings 


Tales  of  teenagers’  demonic 
cult  and  death  list  still  stuns 
residents.  Sue  Anne  Pressley 
in  Peari,  Mississippi,  wntes 


m 


|if  • V ; 
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Now,  Mr  ^Simwiltoe  described  as  the  news  r^uts  portrayed  Luke 

*^^^'7^!!.  sUngtoonfleret^gJ^  SS^Srrf  Kroth.  He  is  as  soSSbody  who’s  been 
. boy,  who  dated  his  dauffb  ^^^rped  with  two  counts  of  picked  cn,  abused  psychoh^- 

for^tl^  ^2%^^cessory  before  ^ parents  - ^ 

..•  g\“¥  S.wf^^fob«l  Luke  was  charged  caDy  a poor  victim  of  soc^. 

High  School  on  Oc^  -rtth  the  kfllings  this  week-  Now  you’re  reading  that  he  s 

B . with  a hunting  Luke  wrote  that  he  “had  a hit  man  for  Satan.  That  first 

^ suffered  all  my  life”  and  version  is  much  more  accu- 

jS^iSitoWetheac-  rate.  He’s  been  picked  on 
Birl  dea^  wounding  aod  (tf  Christianity .. . since  kindei^arten.  He’s  over- 

otters.  Pblice  say. ttotL^  cuiwg»™  weirfiL he dasses.” 


Bob  MBNBPEE  al- 
ways inspected  h» 
daughter  Christy  s 
dates  and  there 
about  Isike__Wqo^ 
bam  that  put  him  off. 
was  quiet  it  seemed  odd  that 
his  mother  always  accompa- 
nied the  couple,  but  his  man- 
ners w««  nice.  . 

Now.  Mr  Menefee  is  strufr 


boys  — all  of  them 
jrS  OGlllUfllO  above-average  in  intelligence, 

^ X+5II  e+i  in«  seerniugly  nice  hom^ 

St  still  SlUI  lo  Police  InvesOgatm:  Greg  Ek- 

ft  A DvAttol Amy  said  the  group  had  also 

MIHG  r ■ planned  tO  pOiSttl  OUC  bOy^S 

lAfritac  fetter,  in  a spat  over  the  pur- 

iPPlyWIILCO  Chase  of  computer  equipment, 

^ g"d  bad  devfeed  an  assassina- 

ahout  Luke’s  apparent  obees-  tion  list  Th^  would  discuss 
Sion  with  his  daughter,  their  admiratioii  for  Hitler 
“Christy  was  th^  Wnd  of  girL  and  read  the  works  at  FTie- 
She  didn’t  make  fUn  of  him.”  drlch  Nietzsche,  the  German 
The  eytgH*  of  Luke’s  aUenr  philosoptaer  who  regarded 

adoa  was  revealed  through  Christian  civilisation  as 
his  writings  released  last  decadent 
■jffcck  at  a preUmlnary  hear^  Luke’s  attorney,  Leslie 
jng  for  Grant  Boyette,  aged  18,  Roussell,  said  his  client  is  just 
a community  odDege  studeit  a troubled  teenager.  “When 
and  Baptist  church  mmnber  this  story  first  broke,  all  the 


ii 


for  ttm  weew  ^ accessory  before 

Swf^^ttbSl  ^der.  Luke  was  charged 

H igh  School  on  Oc  r i.  vuungs  this  week. 


aieu  _,~7inn ' errmr  io  with  the  kfllingS  thls  Week-  wow  you  re  reanmu  MC  a 

with  a hunting  r^,gw»^  wrote  that  he  “had  a hit  man  for  Satan.  That  first 

the  commcaas  areaaM  BufEbred  an  my  life”  and  version  Is  much  more  accu- 

jS^iSstoWetheac-  rate.  He’s  been  picked  on 
girl  de^  woundi^  cursed  god  (tf  Christianity .. . since  kindergarten.  He’s  over- 

otters,  ray  ttotl^  ^toSiyouintoaion-  weight  he  wea«  glasses”  . 

iSi  M in  h»  Sui^lSyoa  did  not  aSk  for  Mr  Roussell  Is  considering 

bedb^hele^rs^o^  “No  lorod  me  . . . I ^TS^neSe.  is  asking 

S?L^S?!£  only  loved  one  thing  in  my  people  to  donate  mcmey  tte 
toe  case  g«w  5Se  life  and  that  was  Chris-  school  security  and  w pu^- 

***®’-f*  S Mmefee.  But  she  was  ing  for  a “Christy’s  Law’’ that 

pupil,  a^  16,  and  m <w»  tftmawavfromme.”  would  provide  for  the  death 

«,-,-aetp(i  teenagers  had  after  the  kfll-  penalty  in  Mississippi  in 

residents  feared  there  eases  where  more  than  one 


caBy  by  his  imrenfe  — hasir 
caBy  a poor  victim  of  society. 
Now  you’re  road  ing  that  he's 
a hit  for  SataiL  That  first 

version  is  muctt  more  accu- 


onfederate  trocgis  fight  under  the  rebel  Southern  nag  in  an  artist's  impresmon  of  the  first  Battle  of  BullBp  Jwiy  1861  wctubb 

Modem  call  to  arms  over  relel  banner 


arrested  teenagers  had 
formed  a demonic  cult  known 
as  Erott  and  had  plotted  the 
violence  with  enthusiasm. 


was  a hit  list  But  the  mayor. 


about  toe  flag  issue.  Its  et^  intpr^  ’^cSmTsaSi  he  be-  again  untfl  three  weeks  be- 

tors  say.  Feelings  ^ttvWei  liiS^idents  are  calming  fore  the  killings,  when 


person  is  killed. 

After  September  last  year. 


Mrutin  Ifnttin  hi  Mississippi,  saying  it  bin- 

■aartin  Kettle  in  Wastmigton  dered  recniitment  of  players, 

both  black  and  white. 

The  Mississippi  university  However,  days  later  him- 
that  wte  at  the  centre  <k  dreds  of  fang  Ignored  his 
attempts  b desegregate  coL-  pleas  and  came  to  a game  at 
1^  ^ucadon  in  America’s  the  university’s  Vaqght- 
Deep  Soutt  in  toe  1960s  feces  Hemingway  stadium  decked 
a showdovn  this  weekend  out  in  Confederate  clothing 
over  attemjts  to  ban  toe  wav-  and  waving  the  “rebel”  red- 
ing of  Ccafederate  Bags  by  and-blue  flag  of  the  proslav- 


whlte  stu(^ts  at  college  foot- 
baB  games 

When  1 le  American  civil 
war  brob  out  in  1861,  the 


Mississippi,  saying  it  bin-  and  that  displays  of  the  fl^  testers  wave 
derpd  recrii^ant  cf  piayars,  were  harming  the  university,  fl^s  and  tw 
both  black  and  white.  On  Tuesday,  the  university  kBJ^  in  riM 

However,  da^  later  him-  chancellor,  Robert  Khayat,  unlveratjrs  Ij 
dreds  of  farm  Ignored  his  banned  all  poles  firom  college  de^bodyisu 
pleas  and  nama  to  a game  at  sports  events  after  Novem-  and  22  per  cw 
the  university’s  Vaught-  herl,  citing  safety  reas^.  mte^tetf 
Hemingway  stadium  decked  Banning  the  Confederate  flag  TM  stud^T 
out  in  Ccaifederate  clothing  or  insj^nfe  direc^  is  thought  Daily  Mls  jg 
anri  waving  the  “rebel"  red-  to  be  unconstitutional.  received  hi^ 

and-blue  bag  of  the  pro-slav-  As  a result,  tomorrow’s  ^ 

ery  Southern  states.  hone  footbaB  game  against  the  7 


federate 
%ple  were 
d^ay.  the 
«trc^  stu- 
'centUack, 
an  students 
cktoo. 
rspaper,  the 
ipian,  has 
s of  letters 


tors  sav.  Feeungs are  uiviueu.  .. 

W^m  Fbnis.  head  of  the  a**swers,  Mr  Jten^ 
university’s  Centre  for  the  he  knows  why  Jiis^teugter 
Study  of  Southern  Culture,  was  taraet^:  she 
t,a^»irari  toe  ^inH-Jiag  vot6.  Tm  time  to  be  Shid  to  a boywho 


s3a  he  be-  again  imtfl  three  weeks  be- 
lieves  resideuts  are  calming  fore  the  killings,  when 


down  as  more  details  come  to  Christy  announced:  “YonH 
liebt.  'T  feel  to  start  healing  never  guess  who  asked  me 

Ugl^  * . . T.„1rpl««  <7hHeitr  esid 


very  proud  the  students  for 
fairing  a courageous  step  to 
move  the  university  into  the 
»igf  caHury.”  he  said. 


(He.  1 ui  iiiiwt  ~ — --rf  - — 

lentsfor  considered  himself  a misttt 

step  to  “Maybe  be  finally  had 
into  the  found  somebody  who  woum 
treat  kindly,”  be  said 


we  have  to  have  some  closure 
in  the  investigation.”  he  said. 


out  tod^.  Luke!”  Christy  said 
she  politely  declined,  Mr 


in  UlC  m VETCIIi ipn li M * ' T % 7a  JJ,  ■_  T 

However  pec^  still  seem  Menefee  said.  ‘Trom  what  l 
to  be  hailing  a hard  time  could  tell,  he  was  infetu- 
iiDdm*^Tiriing  Luke  and  the  ated."  — Wa$hingtim  Post. 


its  at  college  foot-  ery  Southern  states. 


lUs  we^  the  university's  Univasity  of  Alabama  has  be- 
predominantly  white  student  come  a trat  of  ooDe^  and  local 


TT 11611  le  A1U61  UAil  UlVUl  pi  6UUUAliXCUAUJr  VTAIAW  ^ ^ | 

war  brofc  out  In  1861,  the  senate  voted  overwbdmmgly  .fteling.  Howew,  u u»  ia« 
entire  al  n^e  student  body  to  discourage  students  from  home  game  against  Vamierwt 
of  Ihe  D Lversity  of  Missis-  waving  the  flags,  which  Universift^  any  guij^  ^ 
sippi  ed  in  Confeder-  remain  a potent  icon  of  taoo-  stadium  win  be  awash  with 


I 111  UlC  ^’VU16U6A*  16MiniM  Cl  pwwaab  ^ ^ ^ — ~~  ~ 

fhia  day,  the  col-  our  to  many  Southern  whites  tte  “stars  and  bars^ . 


sippi  enli  sd  m the  Confeder- 
ate army.  Co  this  day,  the  col- 
lege’s foo  lall  team  is  known 
as  toe  Re  Eds.  But  last  monfli, 
its  coadi  appealed  to  specta- 
tors to  s p waving  the  flags 
at  home  games  in  Oxfoi^ 


tpam  is  known  hut  an  nffcnaive  assertion  of 
But  ingf  montt,  racisn)  to  others.  The  senate 


The  Dniversity  of  Missis- 
sippi  was  the  focus  of  world 


ICIWOlU  w WUXVAa,  AMO  ------  - 

resolution  said  the  Confeder-  attention  m 1962  when  Ja^ 
ate  flag  was  perceived  as  Meredith  enrolled  as  ite  first 
•TiateM’’ by  most  Americans,  ever  black  student  White  lao- 


The  New  Tudor  Chronograph, 

around  £1,000. 


Devce  ‘takes 
the  smoke  out 
ofsnoking’ 

PHIL]  MORRIS. the 
wor  *s  largest  tobacco 
compai  .is  planning  tests 
nextmi  ith  on  the  smoke- 
less cag  'ette;  a microeleo- 

tronic  ( larette  holder 
(ri^O  lat  it  claims  will 
e both  the  smolto 
andthi  ish,  wrUesMartin 
Kettle  i Washington. 

The  1 w device  would  go 
somev  y towards  eliminat- 
ingcoi  flaints  and  even 
lawsnl  from  non-smokers. 
Philip  [orris,  which  has 
patent  lit,  says  it  will  elim- 
inatel  percentofall 
seconi  land  smoke. 

Whi  thesmoke^pnffeon 


a cigarette  contained 
within  the  ^vice,  sensors 
activate  blades  tlmt  hnni 
the  tobacco.  Smoke  and  ash 
are  disposed  through  a min- 
latnre  catalytic  converter. 


When  the  smoker  is  not 
pufBng,  it  does  not  bnm. 

Anfi-smdldng  campaign- 
ers said  it  was  another  “nico 
tine-delivery  device”  whi(tt  . 
Wqwlri  harm  «tinfcftrg. 


IM 


Swiftcall  Versus  B.T. 

Australia  25p/«p 


Canada 

France 

India 

Ireland 

Japan 


14p/24p 

14p/ZBp 

60p/£l-28 
l4p/2^  , 
24p/77p- 


Svnflcall  Vkisus  B.T. 


Nigeria  80p/£iJB 
Pakistan  'M^/£l-33 
SonthAfrica  40p/79p 


• ^1  lifc'wniittr* 


Easy  to  use  with  no  hidden  chargi 

-„rl4de  VAT  * 24^^  rates  - rise  any  tonch  tone  teleplior 

";:;;,:;pa;o38AyyisTot,r«eb^ 


Available  in  a choice  of  black  or  steel  bezel,  with  either  a black,  white,  red,  green, 
silver  or  blue  dial  with  either  a leather  strap  or  steel  bracelet.  Waterproof  to  fifty 
metres  scratchproof  glass,  with  a Swiss  made,  self-winding  mechanical  movement. 
A comprehensive  range  of  Tudor  models  and  further  information  is  available  from: 


TUDOR 


iawrivlioiROFROU.| 


g-o-ld-s-m-it-h-s  WALKE  R ^ H ALL 

The  first  offidally  appointed  Rolex  stockists  in  the  UK. 
t.Jc,.u^ion  at«U  ,o«UJ««Uer.pU.s.caU  OSOO  GOLDSMITHS  (OSOO  461 376). 
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Algerian  municipal  elections 
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y^^^Minmovt  laav^ft  gwarHiMl  poUiwg’gtafinn  in  Bgn  Talha.  12  milBS  fimm  AlgieTB-  More  than 84.000  caildida.te8  arc  t'tuuofng  for  toc^il  regional  posts 


^ ^ VERYONE 

■ ■ up  late 

" last  night 

watching  the 
European  Cup'\  explained 
the'  cSscer  in  charge  of  the 
pnmwg  station  at  Salembios, 
a quarter  of  A^^ers. 

‘‘They  will  come  in  the  after^ 
nobn.”  Both  were  probably 
true:  Algerians  fhnowibotban 
with  passion  and  in  previous 

^In^nns  the  WMin  tUTDOUt 

had  been  later  in  the  day.  By 
mirirtfly  yesterday  71  petite 
had  shown  up,  ficom  an  Sec- 
toral roll  of  461,  hot  that  was 
better  than  some  expected. 

In  the  lariftB  amfl  alleys  of 
the  the  old  heart  c£ 

A^j^.  there  was  no  doabt 
about  how  the  people  &lt 
"Vive  FIS”,  “ggtaWiAing  an 
•rgiatniff  'State  is  a religions 
duty”,  and  "No  to  tyrants” 
were  some  of  the  slogans 
painted  on  the  walls.  The  few 
posters  advertising  a local 
election  were  tom.  Casbah 
residents  appeared  largdy  to 
heed  a call  1^  the  Tgiamfe  sal- 
vation Front  (EIS)  leaders  in 
exQe  to  boycott  the  poll 

Unlike  several  areas  of  the 
capital  where  shops  were 
closed  and  people  stayed  in- 
doors when  not  going  to  vote, 
.men  and  veiled  women  car- 
ried on  with  tiietr  daily  busi- 


a few  outlets.  ^ 

For  weeks  it  had 
ous  that  the  choosing  of 
municipalities  — the  last 
gtege  in  the  construnoai  ot 

President  Lamina'  Zeronal.s 
“new  democracy"  — was  go- 

*Two  years  ago 
you  could  say  a 
window  of  hope 
was  opening.  . 
Nowitisshut^ 

ing  to  inspire  little  enthusi- 
asm. That  was  not  simidy  be- 
cause the  outlawed  FIS.  per- 
haps still  the  main  political 
force  in  the  country,  had 
urged  its  followers  to  boycott 
it  Enthusiaan  for  elections 
has  been  in  steady  decline 
ever  since  the  piesidmtial 
of  Novenber  1995. 
The  new  lostitutions  have 
ftingri  to  achieved  what  they 
-were  supposed  • to  do:  they 
have  failed  to  discredit  the  Is- 
lamic terror. 

“Two  years  ago",  said 
•ffaghiri  Youssef,  wbo  cast  his 
vote  in  the  Biar  district  "you 
I could  say  that  at  least  a win- 
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UN  fears  winti^ 
threat  to  N Korea 


CUJ»MJbii5  ^ BW 


JohnCmings 

North  KOREA  has  the 
capacity  to  survive  its 
current  food  crisis,  a 
senior  United  Nations -offi- 
cial itag  said,  tairiiig  issne 
with  stories  about  wide- 
spread death  and  disaster. 

A weU-tiled  system  to  dis- 
tribute food  equitably  still 
exists.  “The  doctors  are 
vlthere;  the  care-workers  are 
there,”  said  UniceTs  chief 
representative  in.  ^ong- 
yang,  O.  Omawale. 

But  unless  there  is.  more 
aid,  the  system  win  have 
nothing  to  disblbate. 

So  far  the  focus  ha«  been 
mainly  on  food.  Bnt  Unicef 
is  concerned  foat  riiildren 
who  have  survived  the 
summer  will  be  at  severe 
risk  from  the  winter  cold. 

“There  are,  alarming 
problems  of 

temperatures  in  the  kinder^ 
gartens,”  says  Dr  Omawale. 
“Children  spend  every  day 
there  except  Sondays, 
maybe  10  hours  a day.? 

Lacdc  of  foel  and  power 
also  undermines  the  medi- 
cal services'  ability  to  deal 
with  children's  illnesses. 

Unicers  priorities'  now 
are  for  hlgh-enexgy  foods, 
medical  supplies,  simple 
water  purification  devlp^ 
dotihing  and  Wanv^  A 
greenhouse  pmgrawiTHf»  hae 


been  launched  to  hep  the 
: kindexgartmis  suppbd  with 
! vegetables  out  of  seaon. 

Dr  Omawale,  nnTi>  most 
international  offidUs.  vis- 
ited North  Korea  betre  the 
crisis.  “A  dlstribntin  sys- 
tem which  woricei'  very 
well  10  years  i^,wben 
there  was  wealth  to  istrib- 
nte,  is  still  fhnctioiiig,"  he 
says. 

On  the  whole  ratios  are 
shared  even^,  thoii(|i  offi- 
cials and  foreignrs  in 
Pyongyang  get  prefhenti^ 
treatment.  Dr  Omwale 
r^ards  the  system  ajnore 
equitable  than  in  may  de- 
veloping  countries. 

He  disagrees  wit  the 
suggestion  that  the  cstem 
has  collapsed.  The  prblem 
is  that  it  has  virtuaUiooth- 
ing  to  distribute,  ad  al- 
most no  transport. 

The  drought  this  yer.has 
wrecdced  hopes  that  thjiar-^ 
vest  would  be  almortwffi- ' 
dent  until  nest  yeig..  A 
pidiminary  assesdnethy 
the  Wcnrld  Food  Prof^mme 
and  the  Food  and  Agtenl- 
tnre  Organteation  sayithe 
food  will  barely  last' 
through  the  r - 

Children  dumped  - Inor^ 
phanages  because  the  im- 
munity can*  no  -longer 

for  .them  axe  Eecomringoid 
their  weight  increasihi  — 
though  this  could  be 
reversedtnthe'winter^ 
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imal  testing 


^ring  down 
on  the job 


^auty  and  the  bessts 


Cosmetics  do  not  need  to  be 
tested  on  animals;  Labour  even 
promised  a ban.  ^ why,  in 
government,  is  it  backtracking? 

By  John  Vidal,  Anne  Perkins 
and  Michael  White 


RITADsTS  most 
improbable  ani* 
mal-weicife  mili- 
taat  was  hblding 
forth  yesterday 
“They're  back- 
trackzDg,  and  If  s very  disaiv 
pointing,  because  they're 
doing  it  tor  the  most  disrep- 
utable reasons  — under  pres- 
sure from  the  Industry  ** 
Distantly  Alan  darif  a dog^ 
barked  ta^v>ily  in  the  grounds 
of  Saltwood  CasQe,  as  its 
rhfltriain  blamed  dvil  ser- 
vants fbr  frightening  the  new 
Government  into  abandoning 
its  pre-election  commitments 
to  face  down  the  cosmetics 
industry  and  sort  out  the 
*hmforgivable  ezploltatian"  tk 
animals  In  research.  . ftir 
Britain’s  aSmdion  for  ani- 
mals, as  Clack  knows,  can 
make  for  powerful  politics.  He 
believes  it  even  saved  the  seats 
of  a few  pnKtnimal  Tory  MPs 
dike  bunself  and  Rc^er  Gale) 
— because  they  didn’t  have 
tbe  animal  lobln  “1,500  votes  1 
In  some  places”,  ranged 
against  them. 

But  on  Tuesday  Jack  Straw; 
tbe  Home  Searetazy  con- 
firmed that  the  use  animals 
in  tests  Jin'  cosmetics  would 
continue  “for  the  foreseeable 
future’’,  straw's  announce- 
ment tiiat  “there  appears  to  be 
no  iwimaHiatP  prospecf  of 
ending  the  tests  raised  more 
than  a few  eyebrows  among 
those  lobbyists  who  assumed 
that  thtg,  at  least,  was  a safe 
and  single  policy  for  Labour 
to  push  thiufi^h.  It  did  not, 
after  alL  ring  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic alarm  bells  as  a bunt- 
ing hwn  hftd  eaiiier  done;  and 
Labour’s  document  New  Life 
ibr  Animals  could  oof  havs 
been  more  explicit  about  tbe 
party’s  position:  '"We  support 
a ban  on  the  use  of  animals  In 
testing  cosmetics.” 

Animal  testing  is  regulated 
by  file  Animals  (Scientific  Pro- 
cedures) Act  1988.  which 
grants  licences  for  testing. 
Applications  have  to  meet  two 
Twain  tests:  that  the  work  has 
not  beei  done  before,  and  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  an 


animal  test  It  was  Tuesday’s 
pabUeation  of  an  interim 
reviewtfl  of  the  worki^  c£ 
the  Act  which  exposed  tbe 
Govemmenf s hanH  aWtinugh 
all  tbe  Animal  Procedures 
Camntttt)ee*s  reconinienda- 
tions  are  beiz^;  accepted, 
inHwHiTig  Increasing  die  strin- 
gency of  the  tests,  the  review 
body's  budget  is  being  out. 

An  enraged  anlmal-wd£are 
lobby  Is  now  a«nising  Tjhmir 
of  ducking  the  first  opportu- 
nily  to  bring  in  a b^  The 
minister  in  charge.  Lord 
wniiams  of  Most;^  says 
there  Is  no  point  stopping  cos- 
metics tpgHng  ia'  Britain 
alone:  It  has  to  be  a Europe- 
wide ban,  or  cosmetics  tested 
on  wniTTiaiq  — . possibly 
r^orously  superaised  — wQl 
continue  to  be  sold  here. 

Not  all  In  Labour  are  con-  i 
vlnced.  “lhatb  like  the  land- 
mines argument,**  says  Robin 
Corbett  “You  have  to  do 
wtiaf  s even  if  yon  act 

atone." 

A problem  is  brewing  here 
for  the  Government  There 
are  already  plans  afoot  for  a 
I backbonfrgtiffening  motion 
when  MPs  return  to  Westmin- 
ster next  week.  "We  need  to 
denumstrate  backbench  com- 
mitment to  getting  a ban  on 
cosmetics  testing  [with  ani- 
mals]," as  Jeremy  Corbyn, 
flpftthij"*  1 flatting  animal-wel- 
fere  Labour  MP.  put  it  “The 
party  was  so  clear  on  it  in 
opposition  — and  now  I fear 
that  preparatory  noises  are 
b^ng  made  for  a backtrack." 

The  party’s  pre-election 
document  also  promised  sup- 
port for  a Royal  fVwnywiaglon- 
Ahnost  20  years  ago,  Robin 
Corbett  got  the  last  Labour 
government  to  back  Just  such 
a commission  — only  to  see 
bis  hopes  dashed  when  the 
government  fen  five  days 
latec  Now  be  is  determined  to 
see  it  revived.  That,  he 
believes,  would  make  It  possi- 
ble to  check  all  le^slatlon 
against  the . animal-rights 
agenda.  But  he  too  now  fears 
that  the  Govermnaifs  com- 
mitment is  cooling. 


Last  year  2,716,587  scien- 
tific tests  in  Britain  were  con- 
ducted with  ardmals.  Fbwer 
Chan  0.2  per  cent  of  these  were 
on  cosmetics  and  toiletries: 
most  (J3  per  cent)  were  related 
to  preventing  or  treating  dis- 
ease, and  22  per  cent  were  for 
“ftindamental  and 

medical  research”.  Yet  tbe 
cosmetics  tests,  on  rabbits  and 
rodents,  are  those  that  have 
been  Cacii^  the  most  forth- 
ri^t  popular  disapprovaL 
The  cosmetics  industry  is 
worth  some  £30  billion  a yeai; 
and  Is  expanding  rapidly  Last 
year  more  than  four  TniTUnn 
Europeans  signed  a petition  to 

anri  awifnal 

Althoogh  the  US,  France  1 
and  Swilaeriand  are  the  world  : 
nwpteiic  of  beauty  Britain's  j 
industry  is  increasingly : 
important:  it  is  now  vrorth 
more  than  £1  blllian  a yeargq. 
And  although  we  may  be  axel- 
atlve  minnow  In  ttie  beauty 
business,  Britain  Is  a ^cAuil 
centre  far  animal-wdfere  con- 
cern. More  than  two  TTiiHinn 
people  are  thought  to  oppose 
animal  testing  in  BritmnIS).  A 
battery  of  anti-vivisectton 
groups,  companies  such  as  the 

Body  and  many  awhnnl  - 

wdfere  oieaoisatkms  sudi  as 
the  BSPCA  and  tbe  Intema- 
dmial  Fund  for  Animal  Wet 
frure.  argue  that  antiquated 
laws  Arid  standards,  and  out-of- 
date  codes  of  practioe,  encour- 
age cruelty  Tbey  demand  no 

faMrfingon^tifmaLfatflp, 


They  in  turn,  are 
broadly  opposed 
by  a tobby  group 
con^tosed  of  the 
British  Veterinary 
Association,  tiie 
Committee  for  the  Reform  of 
Animal  Experimentation  and 
the  Fund  for  tiie  Replacmimnt 

nf  Animal  RyparimcntaHnn. 

The  law  Insists  that  any 
new  substances  used  in  tbe 
cosmetics  industry  must  go 
throng  a battery  of  animal  i 
tests.  Opponents  of  fluimfli 
testing  argue  that,  with , 
around  10,000  natural  and  8^- 1 
thetic  Inmwdlents  already  In  j 
use  in  cosmetics,  the  Industry  ! 
hasjdeniy  to  wotii  with.  More- 
over;  they  say  that  tiiere  are 
real  alternatives  for  testing 
when  it  Is  required  bylaw  The 

nawipa\gnar«  say  tWi^  animat 

tests  for  toxicity  Irritation  to 
tbe  skin  and  eyes.  Irritability 
and  absorption  verge  on  the 
barbaric.  Ingredlmits  used  in 
shampoos,  lipsticks  and  akin 
creams  may  be  dropp^ 
directly  into  eyes,  breatiied  in 
or  applied  to  the  animals' 


skip-  Tbe  tests  are  conserva- 
tively rated  by  the  industry 
from  the  “mildly”  to 
“eriremely''  unpleasant 
Yet  tbe  Govermnent  makes 
available  £182,000  for  the 
development  of  oon-anlmal 
tests.  Such  a lack  of  pc^tical 
will  ensures  that  alternatives 
are  teing  pursued  slowly  As 
the  graphic  shows,  one  non- 
animal  test  gaining  increas- 
ing acceptance  involves  tissue 
and  cell  culture  and  test-tube 
methods;  but  elthougb  the 
industry  has  spent  heavily  to 
research  further  ppn-«»pitnai 
tests,  it  is  with  little  commit- 
ment or  urgency 
hi  7993  foe  European  Ihiion 
agreed  to  phase  oat  the  use  of 
animals  in  cosmetics  testing  by 
January  1998,  under  the  Cos- 
metics Directive;.  Yet  it  has 
postponed  this  uzztilfrXX}.  wfam 
it  wfil  review  alternatives. 

A new  problem  is  that  foe 
industry  is  now  becmning  so 

glnhalia^  tbwt  int»»maHnna1 

trade  laws  are  woiiang 
against  reform.  In  the  US,  par- 
ticulartx  the  Food  and  Ehrug 
Administration  will  accept  no 
alternative  to  animal  testing, 
in  part  becuse  of  fear  of  litiga- 
tion. But  with  a powerful 
lobby  <H2t  there,  Britain  is 
unlikely  to  hear  the  last  oC 
a^metics  testing  for  a while. 

Noz;  indeed,  are  we  hk^  to 
see  the  end  of  animal  politics. 
The  argument  over  animal 
tests  is  just  foe  first  donnish 
in  an  open  conflict  in  the  car- 
rent  Parliament  on  animal 
welfere.  On  November  28,  the 
ban  on  huntizig  with  dogs  is 
likely  to  receive  a huge  zn^km- 
zty  in  tbe  Coounons.  It  wQI 
I face  sustaizted  and  deter- 
I mizwd  oppoeltioa  from  some 
I MPs,  and  it  is  unlikely  to 
become  law  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment will  help  by  giving  it 
extra  time.  R will  not  But  tbe 
Opposition  within  govern- 
ment will  not  be  ^ing  away 

goqiee«8(1)  Report  of  the  Aninal 
Procedures  Committee  for  1 996 
{Homs  Office,  OcM 997);  (29 
EstSnate  based  on  Body  Shop  and 
othsrUKcompanlas;  19  Claimed 
by  arlmaHivelfare  grotgie. 
GrapMes  aoureess  Home  Office 
Statistics  of  Scientific  Proeedises 
on  LMi^  AiJmals;  APC  report; 
Research  Detenee  Society,  British 
Unton  terttie  ShoUtlon  of 
Vivisectton;  RSPCA;  Eurepeen 
Commtesion. 

Graplilcs  Steve  ViUers. 
nessarcfi!  Matt  Keetfng. 

John  Vklans  the  Guardian's 
environment  editor  Michael  White 
(S  pofltfca/ editor  and  Arme  Pertoris 
politlcel  correspondent 
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Guzzling  to  disaster 

The  US  does  notown  thworld’s  climate 


THE  GLOBAL  storm  of  criticism 
srouscd  by  Bill  Clinton's  stsitcmont  on 
global  warmup  has  had  one  positive 
result  everyone  now  knows  that  the  US 
accounts  for  22  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
output  of  greenhouse  gases.  The  conclu- 
sion that  the  US  should  be  required  to 
TPflite  a correspondingly  heavy  cut  is 
irresistible.  Mr  Clinton  did  not  attempt 
to  counter  this  logic  except  on  the 
grounds  that  he  faced  domestic  criti- 
cism on  both  flanks  — and  so  would 
take  the  middle  road.  He  has  done  a 
balancing  act  between  the  huge  fossil 
fuel  and  automotive  lobby  and  what  he 
perceives  as  the  green  lobby  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  may  be  practical 
politics,  but  it  is  also  playing  politics 
with  an  environment  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  US. 

Looked  at  fi*om  outside  Mr  Clinton’s 
plan  is  grossly  inad^uate  and  well 
below  world  expectations.  It  creates  a 
riamgging  diplomatic  Split  ui  what 
should  be  a common  enterprise,  rang- 
ing the  US  and  Australia  and  Canada 
on  one  side,  and  China  and  the  develop- 
ing coimtries  on  the  other  joined  by  the 
EU.  Britain  is  an  important  part  of  this 
entente,  though  the  Government  needs 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  muffle  its 
criticism  of  the  US.  In  between  is  Japan 
which  is  far  more  energy  efficient  than 
the  US  and  also  has  better  targets. 
Worse  still,  Mr  Clinton’s  is  a 

disincentive  for  anyone  else  to  do  any- 
thing serious,  and  threatens  to  sabotage 
the  Kyoto  conference  in  December. 

The  US  proposal  would  also  require 
China,  South  Korea  and  Mexico  to  ac- 
cept at  least  some  targets  fbr  it  to  be 
ratified  by  Congress.  But  Beijii^  and 
the  other  fast-developing  countries  are 
not  going  to  act  unless  it  is  clear  the  US 
will  take  its  fair  share  of  pain.  Why 
should  they  accept  restraint  when  the 
main  damage  is  being  done  by  others. 
They  will  put  their  foot  down  as  they 
did  in  June  when  the  Earth  Summit 


dew  conference  ended  in  fhilure. 

’’et  pain  is  precisely  what  the  US  gas- 
sling  system  seems  incapable  of  tak- 
i The  steady  growth  in  America's 
&nhouse  gas  emissions  — now  at  12 
Pcent  above  file  1990  level  — shows 
tlfutility  of  voluntary  restraint  The 
V^e  House  argues  that  the  Clinton 
plwould  reduce  emissions  by  28  per 
cer'from  the  current  path”  by  the 
ye^lO.  This  is  playing  with  figures 
bason  the  unaccei^ble  assumption 
tba^e  high  growth  rate  will  ofiierwise 
conue.  The  new  pr^osal  goes  back 
on  \ Earth  Summit  commitment  to 
stabe  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the 
year)0.  This  hardly  encourages  confi- 
denoiat  even  the  new  modest  targets 
woulie  achieved. 

Swiing  arrangements  of  the  type 
pi'opc’  by  the  US  are  not  totally  out  of 
the  qstion.  One  can  imagine  a 
schem^y  which  Washington  ■ would 
help  Bng  with  advanced  technol^ 
to  redt  nhinpsfi  emissions  whidi 
could  n be  “credited”  to  the  US 
score.  Itiiat  is  only  politically  feasi- 
ble on  tliasis  of  a separate  sigiiificant 
cut  in  nerican  emissions.  Action 
must  b^at  home  before  credit  can  be 
earned  aiad. 

There  i “commonsense”  view  that 
because  txjs  is  the  bluest  and  most 
powerful  mtry  in  the  world,  it  does 
not  need  legofiate.  There  will  have 
to  be  a q jn  ^oto  based,  as  Mr 
Clinton  prises,  on  his  plan.  This  is  a 
concession^o  far  to  supei>muscle- 
power.  It  be  better  to  postpone 
agreement  a year,  while  more  pres- 
sure is  broi(  to  bear  by  governments 
and  publiCpuuon.  a greening 
world,  Ame^  manufacturers  may 
find  themsel  the  target  of  increasing 
criticism  — en  boycotts.  And  they 
might  — the  to  companies  included 
— b^in  to  diver  that  there  is  money 
to  be  made  investing  instead  to 
combat  climathgTige 


Hong  Kong’s  financial  lurricane 

Don’t  think  that  Europe  can't  help  out — betjse  it  can 


IT  WAS  only  a question  of  time  before 
the  financial  instability  which  has 
swept  East  Asia  would  reach  Hong 
Kong.  On  Thursday  alone  the  value  (rf 
shares  traded  on  the  Hong  Kong  stock 
exchange  fell  by  10.4  per  cent.  markiT^ 
a fall  of  23  per  cent  since  Monday.  This 
is  very  serious  stuff  and  the  speculators 
haven’t  finished  yet  They  want  to  force 
Hong  Kong  to  devalue  its  currency 
(which  has  been  $7.8  against  the  US 
dollar  since  1983)  following  a sui^  of 
devaluations  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  We 
are  now  witnessing  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  communist  China  pledging  the 
combined  foreign  exc^ai^  reserves  of 
Hong  Kong  and  the  mainland  to  defend 
capitalism  in  the  territory.  Often  when 
governments  pledge  everything  to  de- 
fend the  currency  it  is  followed 
capitulation  (as  with  the  Conservatives 
durii^  Black  Wednesday  five  years 
when  over  £5  billion  was  lost  trying 
ffuitlessly  to  defend  file  pound’s  mem- 
bership of  the  ERM).  For  China  defence 
of  the  parity  of  ffie  HK  dollar  is  a 
political  as  well  as  economic  imperative 
— it  is  the  most  visible  symbol  of  the 
policy  of  “one  country  — two  systems”. 

The  last  time  shares  crashed  in  Hong 
Kong  was  in  September  when  Hong 
Kong’s  chief  executive,  Tung  Chee-hwa 
solved  the  problem  by  adopting  an 
s^ressively  capitalistic  stance.  He  de- 
clared that  in  the  new  era  these  things 


would  be  left  to  market  forces  to  sort 
out  As  soon  as  the  markets  realised 
there  would  be  no  intervention  from 
Beijing,  they  sorted  themselves  out  It 


was  one  of  the  le£x)Stly  rescue  opera- 
tions on  record  ■;  it  didn’t  last  for 
long.  This  time  won’t  be  so  easy. 
Hong  Kong's  bank/hile  weU  endowed 
financially  are  vv»rable  to  any  col- 
lapse in  property  ces  which  a pro- 
longed fall  in  shaiiiight  encourage: 

It  would  be  sillyt-  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  talk  itself a aimiiar  crisis 
of  confidence  especy  in  the  week  of 
the  anniversary  of  ick  Monday  ten 
years  ago  when  fLi  was  a ^bal 
collapse  of  share  pr^.  silly,  but  not 
impossible.  The  econic  fundamen- 
tals elsewhere  look  ssuring.  While 
the  East  Asian  econces  from  Japan 
to  Malaysia  and  Thuid  are  gnii^g 
throi^  a period  of  Sjpt  correction 
after  the  very  strong  ,wth  of  recent 
years,  the  West  is  loog  more  resil- 
ient The  United  Statesmomy  is  still 
in  the  throes  of  recove  without  any 
sign  of  resurgent  iktion  while 
Europe  is  just  starting  Unerge  from 
an  unusually  long  sleepnd,  whisper 
it  quietly,  Russia  after  fivears  implo- 
sion may  at  last  be  on  a tvery  track. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  t the  wave 
of  devaluations  in  the  Eai!^  reduce 
the  e^ort  opportunities  r Europe. 
But  rather  than  a threat,  t should  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity. ; opportu- 
nity to  stimulate  dome^Cmand  on 
the  Continent  to  make  up  fthe  likely 
slowdown  in  Europe’s  recet^ort-led 
recovery.  There  was  an  artient  for 
doing  this  even  before  the  fWorte  in 
the  East  Now  it  is  that  nh  more 
compelling. 


Europe  on  the  choccy  standad 

It  makes  the  problems  of  a single  currency  melt  away 


GETTING  agreement  for  a common 
Ehiropean  currency  looks  like  parish 
pump  politics  compared  with  fiie  civil 
war  breaking  out  Over  the  plans  for  a 
single  European  chocolate  bar.  Euro 
MPs  yesterday  voted  by  almost  3-1  to 
force  Britain  and  Ireland  to  change  the 
name  of  milk  chocolate  to  reflect  its 
actual  ingredients.  If  their  views 
vail  well  have  to  get  used  to  television 
commercials  like:  “And  all  because  fiie 
lady  likes  cocoa  bars  with  vegetable  fat 
and  high  milk  content”.  Fortunately 
the  European  Parliament  doesn't  have 
the  last  say  in  fiiis  matter.  The  row  is 
likely  to  rival  the  debate  over  the  euro 
which  it  increasiz^y  resembles. 

PftlgjiiTn  is  leading  the  dispute.  It 
doesn't  want  the  new  Euro-choc  to  be 
weaker  than  its  own  100  per  cent  cocoa 
standard  — just  as  the  German  Bundes- 
bank won’t  tolerate  the  euro  being 
weaker  than  the  mark.  Britain  boasts 
an  attachment  to  chocolate  going  back 


centuries  and  fears  a fierce  c^aign 
by  the  Sun  to  halt  foreign  recs  at 
Dover.  This  may  have  to  be  sO(|. 
the  same  way  as  the  currency  p.iem 
by  setting  up  a Central  Chocolattqnk 
to  control  the  standard  (don't  gh, 
something  similar  has  already  «ati 
proposed  by  B^gium)  and  to  mc^r 
convergence  criteria.  Only  whe^u 
member  countries  have  satisfied 
basic  criteria  would  they  qualify  ^ 
vegetable  fat  ratio  below  a ceOinjf 
fiiree  per  cent  by  weight,  price  ^ 
pound  no  greater  than  the  three  stL 
gest  economies  and  a milk  cout- 
reduced  to  under  five  per  cent  over  fi 
years,  in  this  way  a strong  single  m 
ket  in  chocolate,  ready  to  take  on  t 
rest  of  the  world,  will  be  completed  i 
the  time  the  euro  circulates  in  2002. 

People  wonderiz^  whether  foeir  ca^ 


ICef  adcsixwl  (?iolal  Capitalism 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Blowing  up  a 
stonii  of  protest 

“THE  question  of  Nieeila’s 
I membership  of  the  Com- 
monwealth needs  to  be  seen  in 
its  wider  context  (Nigeria  told 
to  stay  away  from  summit,  Oc- 
tober 23). 

I have  just  returned  from 
Eastern  N^eria,  which  has 
long  been  a safe  haven  for 
those  fleeing  from  persecution 
In  other  African  countries. 
Here  are  to  be  found  numer- 
ous refugees  from  neighbour^ 
ing  Cameroun,  where  political 
dissidents  are  harshly  treated. 

How  is  it  that  Cameroun. 
with  its  appalling  civil  ri^ts 
record,  should  recently  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  so  be  able  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  Nigeria? 

Jeremy  Gortag. 

12  Keere  Street, 

Lewes,  B Sussex  BN7 ITY. 

A DRIAN  Searle  (Damsels  in 
/Atflstress,  G2,  October  ^ 
dismisses  the  pre-BaphaeUte 
show  at  the  Tate  as  "fancy- 
dress  kni^ts  and  limp,  maid- 
ens”. It  is  depressing  that  sen- 
sational reviews,  like 
sensational  exhibidons.  serve 
only  to  put  more  people  off  art 
as  a whole.  The  persisting  rel- 
evance of  Rossetti,  Moreau  or 
Redon  lies  in  the  wider  con- 
temporary need  for  paintings 
whldi  feed  the  soul  and  allow 
for  contemplation. 

Olivia  and  Don  Hicks. 

TAblettClQse. 

Oxford  0X4 IXH. 

PLEASE  tell  Mr  Searle  that 
the  picture  Medea  is  the 
work  of  Frederick  Sandys  and 
not,  as  printed,  Dante  Gabriel 
RossettL 

R Jonathan  Lewis. 

86  Slade  Road, 

Portisbead  BS20  9BB. 

Margaret  Drabble  (The 
beautiful  old  friend  that 
turned  me  into  a sdiolar,  Oc- 
tober 18)  asked  what  Angus 
Wilson  might  have  made  of 
the  move  of  the  British  Li- 
brary reading  room  to  its  new 
bunding  at  St  Pancras. 

1 trust  she  win  be  pleased  to 
know  that,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erous donation  of  his  personal 
archive  by  Tony  Garrett,  Wil- 
son's lifelong  ctxnpanion,  io- 
duding  a charming  portrait 
te'  Barbara  Robinson,  the  for- 
mer deputy  superintendent 
will  predde  over  the  new  hu- 
manities reading  room.  We 
hope  be  would  have  approved 
d our  more  efficient  service, 
with  a hi^er  proportion  of 
OUT  books  on  site  dose  to  the 
reading  room. 

MJ  Crump. 

Director.  Reader  Services 
and  CollectioD  Development. 
British  Ubrary. 

Great  Russell  Street 
London  WCIB  3DG. 

IN  virtually  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  1987  hurricane, 
weatherman  Mirhafli  pish 
been  poi^yed  as  the  villain 
of  the  piece  (A  force  for  the 
good.  Society.  October  14). 
This  is  a gross  injustice;  be 
should  be  seen  as  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

Had  the  storm  been  pre- 
dicted on  - TV.  thousands 
would  have  h«ded  for  the 
coast  and  other  vantage  points 
to  see  the  spectacle.  Wind, 
waves,  falling  trees  and  flying 
debris  would  have  produced  a 
death  toll  and  a casualty  list 
Ear  In  excess  of  that  which  ac- 
many  occurred.  We  should  be 
thankftil  to  Mr  Fish  that  sil- 
most  the  whole  population 
was  in  the  safest  — at 
home  in  bed. 

John  Trott. 

27  Spiingett  Avenue,  

Ringmer.  E Sussex  BNB  5HD. 


Cilnton  takes  the  heat 


PRESIDENT  Clinton's 
difficulty  on  global 
wanning  (OS  rips  up 
green  treaty,  October  23)  is 
that  intetnational  policies  are 
at  the  mercy  of  domestic 
special  interests.  He  Ikces  a 
hnffHia  Congress  and  powerfol 
industrial  lobbies  which  are 
against  any  new  environmen- 
ts regulations  or  taxes. 

Particularly  -tterce  t^iposi- 
tion  has  come  from  the  Global 
Climate  CoalitiOB,  a gTOUP  OT 
big  oil  cfMTijMniea,  car-makefs 
and  electric  utilities.  The 
problem  has  been  com- 
pounded  by  an  acrimonious 
split  between  his  economic  ad- 
visors, who  fear  that  reducing 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  wfll 
damage  US  industry,  and  his 
environmental  advisors,  who 
have  been  pushing  for  tough 
action,  whkfo  they  could 
stimulate  economic  innova- 
tion and  efficiency. 

The  president  althoiigfa  a 
belfevec  in  the  reality  of 
glSbal  warming,  has  been 
characteristically  reluctant  to 
take  measures  that  might  of- 
fend  any  domestic  groups. 
Amiericans  are  stfll  unwlllhig 
to  reduce  their  consunyitioD 
for  the  sake  of  a problem  that 
many  perceive  as  remote  and 
irrelevant  to  their  daily  lives. 

The  reality  is  that,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  its  refill  to  sign 
the  -land  mine  treaty,  the 
Uaifrd  States  has  no  qualms 
about  43zoring  intematbxial 
consensus  for  the  sake  of  its 
perceived  national  interest 
(Di^fanldeSa. 

Ontre  for  Science  and 
International  Affairs, 

Harvard  University, 
Cambrit^  Massachusetts. 


The  rest  of  the  world 
should  han  impoTts  of  US 
cars  and  ofl.  untn  President 
rointnn  is  pr^;»red  to  set  sus- 
tainable limifs  to  US  carbon 
»ini«if>nQ_  And  if  John  Pres- 
cott is  too  syefoQpbantic  to 
tate  a stand  against  unaccept- 
able US  inaction,  consumers 
should  match  Clinton’s  pro- 
posal for  volimta^  iTmits  by 
voluntarily  refiising  to  make 
those  purchases. 

After  an.  such  industries 
are  ultimately  dependent  on 
consumers  not  governments 
— as  public  action  <m  tfae 
Brent  Spar  oil  platform 
demonstrated. 

This  way,  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  hold  to  its  mmmit. 
ments  on  limiting  carbon 
Bfni«arinng,  instead  cf  “goii^  to 
pieces”  because  the  US  will 
not  matdi  its  efforts. 
JlmScotL 
Save  Our  World, 

14  Richborne  Terrace, 

London  SW8  lAU. 

YUU  report  tiiat  President 
mnhm  has  "delayed  cut- 
ting greenhouse  gas  emissions 
tor  20  years”.  Another  way  of 
Innirtng  at  this  iS  that  the  US 
president  has  committed  his 
country  to  reducing  green- 
house gas  emissions  b^'  some 
IS  per  cent  from  their  ex- 
pected 2000  level  by  the  years 
2008/2012.  That  is  a redaction 
oi  about  IVS  per  cent  per  an- 
num. If  the  US  achieves  that 
and  continues  that  pace  of 
reduction,  it  would  be  a m£uor 
breakthrough. 

Iffichael  Jefferson. 

World  Energy  Council, 

34  St  James’s  Street 
London  SWIA IHD. 


The  conjunction  of  your 
rwxMt  about  petrol/taydro- 
gen  powered  vetddes  (Around 
the  corner:  the  80m  pg  clean 
car)  that  about  the  US’s 
failure  to  commit  to  meaning- 
ftd  reductions  in  carbon  diox- 
ide emiasiniis  reinforces  the 
mistakan  notion  that  the  route 
to  reduction  is  through  some 
tw^hnnlngtoal  Qz.  YoU  ShOUld 

be  aware  that  scientists  are 
Just  as  capable  of  puttmg  a 
trendy  ^in  on  their  work  as 
anyone  ^se. 

The  notions  discussed  in  the 
articles  do  not  address  such 
Issues  as  lifotinie  energy  aur 
(flts  and  other  environmental 
consequences,  such  as  the 
hnge  plantations  of  biomass 
required  for  com  oil  power,  or 
the  safe^  implications  when 
storuig  or  generating  hydro- 
gen, in  cars. 

It  does  not  require  a techni- 
cal Gx  to  stop  shops  blasting 
heat  in  front  of  their  op^ 
doors  or  to  stop  pubs  from  in- 
troducing optei-alr  heated  ter- 
races. Hie  central  problem  Is 
the  wasteful,  consumerlst 
structure  of  the  West  and  an 
Individualist  ethos  which  mil- 
itates against  collective  forms 
of  transport  and  liviag. 

Philip  Ward. 

434  Grimesthorpe  Road. 
Sheffield  S4  8LB. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to 
John  Gummer  on  bis  per- 
formance over  the  last  24 
hours  in  the  role  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Environment 
This  has  been  matched  only 
by  that  of  the  invisible  John 
Prescott  as  shadow. 

(Dr)  Robert  Lowe. 

Leeds  Metropolitan  University. 


ISABEL  Hilton  (Commen- 
tary, October  22)  should 
really  check  her  fhcts.  Austra- 
lia does  not  have  a Labour 
government  The  current  pol- 
icy on  greenhouse  gas,  and  the 
arrogant  strutting  of  the 


vriU  be  safer  taveSed  ta  cho^te 

euros  Should  remember  this.  Co(X)a  hafional  coalition,  for  which 
Already  risen  fiiis  year  by  20  per  cent  bead  right-wing  conservatives. 

TDalliston. 

'folcliester. 


The  big  apple 

The  globalisation  of  fruit 
production  has  gone  ba- 
nanas if  Britain  has  become 
the  world’s  second  largest  im- 
porter of  apples  (Leader,  Octo- 
ber 22).  The  time  is  ripe  to 
reawaken  an  appreciation  <k 
our  2,000  local  varieties.  Or- 
chards are  a half-way  state 
tween  domestic  ganiens  and 
the  wild  countryside  and 
form  a physical  and  philo- 
sophical gateway  acceptable 


to  people  who  would  not  clas- 
sify themselves  as  active 
environmentalists. 

A national  movement  of 
communiQf  orchards  could, 
for  instance,  be  a catalyst  in 
the  creation  of  a new  land- 
scapes around  towns.  They 
could  become  foci  for  new 
community  values,  social 
bases  for  sustainability  and 
wildlife  habitats. 

Duncan  Mackay. 

50  New  Road, 

Twyford. 

Berks  RG109PT. 


In  defence  of  the  Strasbourg  4 

I N yow  comment  pagM,  Win- 


ston Fletcher  condudes  that 
all  the  advertising  in  the 
world  won’t  work  if  the 
IHoduct  is  shoddy  (Trusty  as 
underpants,  October  23).  New 
Labour’s  advertising  pro- 
claims that  democracy,  open- 
ness and  pluralism  are 
to  their  producL 

In  the  same  d^s  news 
pages,  you  report  the  suspen- 
si<xi  of  four  MEPs.  who  have 
Insisted  on  criticising  the  par- 
ticular form  of  proportional 
representation  which  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  introduce 
for  the  European  Sections 
(Labour  MEP  rebels  ban^). 

These  MElPs  are  not  agairijft 
PR  itself  — in  two  of 
them  were  advocating  it  long 
before  New  Labour  was  even  a 
glint  in  Peter  Mandelson's 
eye.  Rather,  they  want  to  stim- 
ulate critical  and  de- 

bate on  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  undemocratic  and  anti- 
piuralist  list  system  that  is 
being  proposed.  It  Is  a system 
whldi  will  discredit  PR  rather 
than  fulfil  its  democratic 

riaimc 

This  system  has  yet  to  be 
passed  by  FailiamenL  How 


can  it  be  democratic  to  gs^ 
anyone  at  the  opening  of  a de- 
bate about  a new  electoral  sys- 
tem, let  alone  people  vihosie 
work  gives  them  the  chance  to 
observe  a wide  variety  of  eleo- 
toral  systems?  This  is  the  po- 
litical equivalent  of  "Kelloggs 
tasting  like  eruncliy  bird  drop- 
pings and  Marks  underpants 
disintegrating  in  situ”,  as 
Fletcher  described  the  product 
feilures  for  vrtiidi  no  amount 
of  advertising  can 
compensate? 

BQla^  Wainwiight. 

Editor,  Red  Pepper. 

3 Guntfaorpe  Sheet, 

London  El  7RP. 

%A /HERE  the  Labour  Party 
V V European  (3roup  is  hea<i^ 
ing,  Birmingham  leads  the 
way.  Because  of  the  long- 
standing suspension  of  inner- 
city  constituency  parties,  Bir- 
mingham City  Council 
currently  has  no  fewer  than  14 
Labour  councillors  put  there 
by  leadership  appointment, 
rather  than  the  one- mem- 
ber one-vote  system. 

Barbara  Holland. 
66Hj2Z5tockRoad, 

Birmingham  B20  2EU. 


Sorry  state 

Henry  Porter  ((jood  grief 
G2.  October  21)  asserts 
that  in  not  apologising  fbr  the 
Amritsar  massacre  the  Queen 
was  justified  because  "when 
nations  apologise,  they  should 
have  some  sense  of  their  own 
crime.”  How  absurd. 

Were  you  to  ask  how  many 
Britons  feel  remorse  over  the 
Irish  Famine  or  the  Highland 
Clearances,  1 doubt  whether 
you  would  get  much  of  a res- 
ponse either.  The  point  is  not 
whether  people  remeniber  but 
whether  it  is  morally  right 
that  they  should  he  made 
aware  of  these  events. 

In  feet,  there  are  1,600,000 
people  in  this  country  who 
trace  their  roots  to  the  indiag 
suivcontinent  many  of  whom 
would  know  about  Amritsar, 
as  wen  as  thousands  who  will 
have  seen  the  film  Ghandi. 
HSGrewaL 
Address  supplied. 
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Islamophobia: 
the  way  ahead 

WHEN  the  Runnyinede 
Trust  issues  a report 
r-aiiori  Islamophobia  (Straw 
shelves  law  on  'Tslamopho- 
bia”,  October  23),  it  is  guilty 
of  the  very  offence  which  it 
attributes  to  the  opponents  of 
ygiam  _ deliberately  raising 
the  temperature  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  a serious  issue. 

No  doubt  there  Is  a great 
deal  of  iirational  prejudice 
ftnri  discrimination  agaizist 
Miisiimfi  — as  against  all  reli- 
gious, racial  and  sexual  mi- 
norities — but  there  is  also 
plenty  of  room  for  rational  ob- 
jection to  fundamentalist 
manifestations  of  Islam. 

Consider  only  the  campaign 
against  5taiman  Rushdle  and 
the  methods  of  Hizb  ut-Tata- 
rir.  If  there  were  laws  against 
religious  hatred  and  religious 
violence,  t^  would  apply  to 
such  behaviour  as  well  as 
against,  Muslims.  And  if 
there  were  chani^  in  tfae 
media  code  of  conduct,  this 
too  would  affect  tlie  support- 
ers. as  much  as  the  oppo- 
nents, of  Islam. 

As  for  the  demand  for  state 
funding  for  their  schools, 
under  the  present  system 
Muslims  should  obviously 
have  the  same  privileges  as 
Christians  and  Jews.  But  a 
better  solution  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  system.  The 
provision  of  sectarian  schools 
Is  the  worst  w^  to  deal  with 
religious  divisions  ■—  as  may- 
be seen  in  Northern  Ireland 
— and  the  segregation  of  Mus- 
lim children  would  01^  rein- 
force the  marginalisation 
which  the  Runnymede  Trust 
rightly  condemns. 

The  provision  of  good  secu- 
lar schools  in  whiefo  all  chil- 
dren are  educated  together 
would  surely  be  the  best  way 
to  prevent  so-called 

Tsiamnphnhia 

Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press  Association, 
88  Islington  High  Street. 
London  N1  SEW. 

Simon  pure 

I WAS  not  the  source  of  the 
Financial  Times  article  on 
EMU  on  SqrtemW  26  (Lord 
Simon  blamed  for  euro  tur- 
mofl,  October  23).  In  feet,  i 
was  on  holiday  in  Portugal  at 
that  time  and  had  no  contact 
with  the  British  media  while  1 
was  away.  Your  article  maicas 
serious  implicit  allegations 
about  the  release  of.  mariset 
sensitive  information  by  me  to 
vdiich  I take  great  exception. 

Lord  of  Highhnry 

Minister  for  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  in  Elurope.- 
Dept  of  Trade  and  Industry, 

1 Victoria  Street, 

London  SWIHQET. 


GLOUCIESTERSHIRE:  As  liAt 
Tsvels  feu,  the  brief  and  unex- 
citing life  of  the  ewe 
reaches  its  peak.  Ewes  come 
mto  season  for  a few  hours 
only  on  a 17-day  cycle  through 
the  autumn,  and  if  th«*  ram 
gets  to  her  in  the  critical 
hours  he  will  not  return.  IT  he 
does  return,  you  know  that  his 
first  effort  was  not  successfuL 
Traditionally,  a wax-loaded 
raddle  harnessed  to  the  ram. 
which  marks  the  rear  cf  the 
ewe  as  he  mounts  her,  is  the 
utethod  by  which  the  wdl- 
ocganJsed  shepherd  can  mark 
his  spring  calendar  with  a 
lambing  date  for  each  ewe. 
There  have  been  years  whm  1 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
buckling  the  raddle  on  the 
ram  of  the  year  and  recording 
the  appearance  of  marks  on 
the  rear  of  the  ewes,  hot  this  1$ 
not  one  of  them.  We  sold  a fine 
ram,  young  Herbert,  with  fiie 
starter  Dock  that  went  to 
Lackfaam  College  of  Agrlcul. 
tore  early  in  tfae  summer.  He 
had  grown  splendidly  and, 
moreover,  his  gene  pool  con- 
t^uted  to  a high  proportion 
of  ewe  iambs  — over  85  per 
cent  two  years  running.  So  he 


was  a cracker.  This  year,  the 
mixed  flodk  of  shearUngs 
older  ewes  .have  been  left  with 
an  apprentloe  ram  in  the  form 
of  Tiny  Willie.  It’s  early-  days 
yet,  but  Fm  not  quite  sura  thqt 
he  is  sending  out  the  right 
signals,  never  mind  the'rteht 

pheromones,  to  get  the  ewes  in 
season.  But  there  Is  Utfie 
doubt  that  they  will  get  im- 
pregnated because,  if  Tiny 
WlUie  can’t  get  his  act 
tegether,  you  can  be  quite 
sura  that  the  ewes  will  get  out 
for  a brief  wooing  or,  more 
hk^,  a ram  will  get  in  to.vislt 

n he  can  smell  an  attraction 

and  there  is  no  nose  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  a ram 
detecting  a ewe  in  season.  He 
row  his  upper  lip  h»oir  .Wwd 
puts  a wine-taster  to  aiwifqft  j 
na-ve  known  Soay 
Welsh  Mountain  rams 

mgly  capable  of  gating  over  a 

Qye-^  post  and  rail  fanr.fr»p 
to  get  to  a ewe  in  fifnnnn.  and 
Donald,  our  Soay  ram.  bnce~ 
got  to  half  a doxen  of  our 
neighbour’s  flock  of  coam^ 
oal  white  woolies  —they  pro- 
duced some  odd  looking  i«mhg 
the  next  spring. 

CX)L£N  LUCKHURST  ■ 
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Pro-lifers  have  lost 
- but  won’t  give  up 


nto  on  my  office  wall,”  he 
*****  ®**“«  conn- 

SliSS-*?*  *»“«»•”  Mm. 

***®  ****^ 
ti^he  keeps  the  picture 
*2^?*®  Lenin  had  as  hon- 

^^Ue  poslUon  to  start 

yith.  but  It  ended  in 

of  the  suppres- 
8ton  of  free  thoughf  \ we 
' ■ ■ but  five 

ust  read  the  Loma 

he  says 

gou  wiU  recaUthe  you^ 
h^s  enchanting  candoor 
her  sexual  appetites 
TOm  Tuesday’s  column). 

It  seems  you  can  say  wfaat- 

wer  yon  bke  about  any- 
apart  from  PR  with- 
^^^pthepartyinto 

Guardian  cartoon- 

^ Martin  Rowson 
rings  from  iritigs 
Cross  station  to  report  see- 
Mg  travellers  being  con- 
fronted  by  “scru^  looiking 
pe^le,  the  hind  who  usu- 
aUy  give  oat  Ms  London” 
nandine  ont  free  copies  of 
the  Independent.  “People 
were  taldng  them,  looking 
at  them,  and  throwing  them 
jm  the  floor,  ” says  Martin, 
imade  my  excuses  and 
left.” 

^MUEEAN^  to  Shy  for  a 
■ heartwarming  press 
■ release  about  its  cov- 
erage of  Louise  Wood- 
wanTs  trial  in  Boston. 
“Over  the  past  fordght.  Sky 
News  ratings  have  In- 
ciaased  by  500  per  cent  as 
viewers  have  become  ab- 
sorbed by  live  coverage  of 
this  real  life  courtroom 
drama,”it  begins.  We  need 
not  linger  over  the  para- 
graph trailing  her  “gruel- 
ling few  hours  as  the  prose- 
cution attempt  to  break 
down  her  hitherto  calm* 
Still,  if  Louise  is  cnuvicted 
ofldlUng  Matthew  Eanpen, 
at  least  the  knowledge  that 
she  did  Rupert  Murdoch  a 
favour  on  the  way  will  help 
sustain  fier  through  the 
long  years  inside. 

Having  been  chosen 
by  the  Government 
to  present  the  Pri-  • 
vate  Members  Bill  on  fire- 
works, Plymouth  MF  londa 
Gilroy  agreed  to  a private 
meeting  on  Qctob^SO  with 
Noel  Tobin  the 
National  Campaign  fbr 
Firewoik  Sa£^.  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  Mr  Tobin’s  sur- 
prise upon  reeeivinga  let- 
ter firom  a Brigadier 
Charles  Smith.  6M»  ex- 
plaining that  Miss  Gilroy 
had  delegated  arrange- 
ments fbr  “a  briefingmeet- 
ing fbr  interested  parties’ 
to  him.  The  Brigadier  is 
General  Secretary  of  the 
Explosives  Induhtry 
Gronp.  and  fbr  some  reason 
hfr  Tobin  is  loathe  to  dis- 
cuss his  anti-fireworks 
ideas  with  a representative 
of  those  who  make  them. 

DULL  Common- 
MW  wealfli  Business 
AP^AForum  was  enliv- 
ened yesterday  morning  by 
a que^on  from  the  floor 
prompted  by  Australian 
PM  John  Howard’s  pres- 
ence on  the  paneL  “hty 
name  is  Da  vld  Irving.*’  s^d 
ffieqnesttoner.“lamacati- 
senof  Mayfbir.  and  I wonid 
like  to  know  why  1 am  not 
allowed  to  enter  your 
country.”  Mr  Howard 
quietly  explained  that  bis 
government  felt  it  was  not 
in  their  interests  to  admit 
him.  ft^only  to  ease  Mr  Ir- 
ving’s bafflement,  we 
mipht  suggest  that  his  con- 
troversial views  about  Nan 

Germany  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  IL 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


The  students  at  a 
pro-Choice  meeting  In 
Oxford  last  week 
weren’t  entirely  sure 
what  to  call  it  Is  H a celebra- 
tion, we  wondered.  A com- 
memoration? We  thought 
about  it  and  none  of  us 
seemed  able  to  decide. 

The  Abortion  Act  reaches 
its  30th  anniversary  next 
Tuesday,  it  is  being  honoured 
by  the  various  pro-Choicc 
grou{»  with  the  publication  of 
writings  by  campaigners,  doc- 
tors. politicians  and  women 
who  have  had  abortions. 
pro-Lifers  ofSpuc.  the  Society 
for  the  ftotection  of  the  Un- 
born Child,  have  opted  fbr 
lobbing  flowers  off  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  In  protest  — a 
characteristic  enough  ges- 
ture, which  does  not  appear 
to  be  exciting  too  much  inter- 
est. The  date  looks  like  pass- 
ing by  quietly  — and  for  most 
of  those  who  support  legal 
abortion,  the  very  modesty  of 
the  commemorations  con- 
firms the  success  of  the  Act. 
The  argument  is  won. 

There  is  a considerable 
temptation  to  go  along  wtth 


this  view.  Everyone  you 
know  who  wants  an  abortion 
gets  one,  one  way  or  another. 
Abortion  “on  denia&d” 
hardly  seems  worth  flxsslng 
about,  sounding  as  it  does  a 
bit  like  a pedantic  flap  over 
semantics.  The  only  vaguely 
intere.sting  stuff  these  days 
seems  to  be  scientific:  ques- 
tions about  when  a foetus  be- 
comes viable  outside  the 
womb,  which  abortion  proce- 
dures are  unacceptably 
grisly,  etc.  But  no-one  takes 
fanatics  shaking  plastic  foe- 
tuses very  seriously  any 
more.  And  a ga^c  of  folk 
tossing  tulips  off  a bridge  are 
unlikely  to  raise  the  alarm. 
But  the  d^ger  lies  in  assum- 
ing that  this  is  all  pro-LUb 
gets  up  to,  and  that  the  anti- 
abortion lobby  is  as  unsophis- 
ticated and  ill-lated  as  ever. 

Thirty  years  ago.  campedgn- 
ers  against  the  Abortion  Act 
were  perfect  candid  about 
their  objections.  It  was  not 
the  foetus  but  the  fhmily 
which  was  their  concern:  how 
could  we  allow  this  aflimt  to 
motherhood,  and  what  would 
become  of  traditional  ihmtly 
life?  At  a time  when  feminism 
was  gathering  force,  this 
proved  an  Ul-advised  ap- 
proach, and  once  the  Act  was 
passed,  the  argument  moved 
on  to  one  which  shrieked 
“Abortion  means  murder!'* 
Sadly  fbr  pro-LUbrsi,  this  line 
did  them  little  good  either, 
and  every  assault  on  the  '67 
Act  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  last.  By  last  summer,  anti- 
abortion t^rnpaigning  Jj2  Brit- 
ain was  looking  like  a lonely 


and  slightly  laughable  preoc- 
cupation. But  in  the  past  18 
months  we  have  semi  a sus- 
tained. and  altogether  mom 
sophisticated  pro-LUb  strat- 
egy: so  sophisticated,  in  fret, 
theA  it  it  is  not  always  obvious 
where  the  atta^  is  «wmiwg 
from,  or  leading  to. 

La^  summer  th^  was  an 
outcry  over  the  destruction  eff 
3,300  frozen  embzyos;  this  was 
presented  as  “inlsinticiide*’. 
We  had  a media  frenzy  over 
the  seleetive  abortion  of  a 
healthy  twin,  and  noisy  dis- 
gust at  a gynaecologist  who 
flfifnittad  that,  hours  after 


served,  “to  describe  women 
as  more  or  less  passive  spec- 
tators in  their  own  pregnan- 
cies". Copcem  spread  about 
“designer  babies”  and  doctors 
pkv^  And  we  saw  the 
media  suddenly  start  to  take 
the  “rights  of  the  foetus"  very 
seriou^.  only,  it  began  being 
teiiriwfl’  cf  the  "ri^ts  of  the 
unborn  child"  instead. 

Was  this  a SMmtaneous 
peddle  oufinirst  of  anxiety 
about  technology-gone-mad? 

Bsrhaps.  An  alternative  ex- 
planation is  this:  that  the  pro- 
uft  lobby  has  wised  up  and 
IdmUfied  new  and,  in  media- 
speak,  sexy,  issues,  which  get 
us  aft  mUring  and  tMwfcfag 
about  the  foetus  again.  FKan 
there,  it  does  not  take  a 
genius  (vriiieh  is  fortunate, 
givmi  the  calibre  of  the  aver- 
age anti-abortion  cam- 
paigner) to  work  the  argu- 
ment back  round  to  an  assault 
on  the  law  which  allows 
women  to  abort  — or  “mur- 
der”— that  foetus. 

Pro-Choice  suKiorters  have 
to  react  fo  each  of 
these  issues  on  its  individual 
toms.  The  arguments  are 


Forty  per  cent  of  women  will  have  an 
abortion  at  some  poirit  in  their  life.  And 
yet  the  debate  Is  about  limiting  abortion 
— rather  than  rnaking  sense  of  the  law 


conducting  an  aborticxi,  be 
had  simply  “forgotten  all 
aboQt  it",  ijfr  and  Spue  rus- 
tled round  xaisfog  money  for 
the  mother  eff  the  twin,  to 
help  “persuade"  her  to  keep 
it.  Likewise,  foey  JoyftiHy  mir 
dorsed  Mandy  Allwood’s 
rather  sutprising  attempt  to 
give  birth  to  a litter  of  ei^t 
We  also  began  hearing 
about  cases  in  the  States 
where  mothers  who  smoked 
while  pregnant  or  “ate  what 
they  liked",  were  prosecuted 
for  “prmial^  child  n^ect". 
We  heard  a new  phrase,  the 
“maternal  environment"  — 
used,  as  one  commentator  ob- 


time-consnming,  knotted,  and 
largely  dlstracthis  late  term 
abortions,  for  example,  ac- 
count for  less  than  OJJS  per 
cent  of  all  terminations,  yet 
the  debate  about  time  limits 
occupies  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  and  energy  — 
all  of  which  suits  the  pro-Lifr 
lobby  very  wall.  For  as  long 
as  supporters  of  abortion  are 
tied  up  in  the  tangle  of  eadi 
detail,  they  are  distracted 
from  poinHwg  out  the  funda- 
mental argument:  that  the  de- 
cision over  any  unwanted 
pregnancy  should  lie  only 
with  the  mother. 

If  you  were  to  sit  down  with 


Francesca  Klug  reveals  today’s  plans  for  human-rights  law, 
which  fail  to  set  up  the  policing  commission  campaigners  wanted 

Farewell,  Kafl<a 


iWstyfoofpaaisb- 
int-fits-the-crime 
r enforcement  is 


The  White  Paper,  to 
incorporate  the 
European  Conven- 
tion on  Human 
Rights  into  domes- 
tic law  is  published  today. 
Within  a couple  of  weeks. 
Labour’s  Human  Rights  Bill 
will  start  to  go  throuih  Par- 
liament Soon  pec^e  will  be 
able  to  claim  in  BritiA  courts 

that  an  Qc  m/nLoisr 

has  vtolated  such  ftmdamen- 
I tal  rights  of  theirs  as  privacy, 
free  expression,  protest  or 
frmfiy  lifo. 

The  proposals  contain  at 
least  one  novel  foatore  — a 
power  eQilicifly  to  declare 
gov^iunent  laws  contrary  to 
human  rights  — and  6ne  deci- 
sion which  wiH  . cause  disa|>- 
pointment  to  some:  there  will 
be  no  Huxhan  R^ts  Commis- 


sion set  up.  Nonetheless,  if 
you  have  a grievance  against 
a public  body  take  note. 
Today  is  the  beginning  the 
end  of  the  KhOmesque  world 
in  which  public  officials  can 
only  be  challenged  in  court  if 
they  d^  procedures,  act  con- 
traiy  to  statute  or  behave  so 
irrationally  that  they  Should 
probably,  be  locked  up  in  any 
eveoL 

The  major  issue  of  conten- 
tkm  in  the  period  leading  up 
to  the  White  Paper  has  been 
what  do  about  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  breach  the  Con- 
vention. For  decades  left  and 
right  have  generally  agreed 
that  if  Juices  are  given  the 
power  to  overturn  Acts-  of 
Pvliamrat  under  a bill  of 
rights  this  would  fatally 
undermine  the  democratic 


process.  Similar  ccmcems  aze 
reflected  in  the  1990  New  Zea- 
land Bin  of  Ri^its  vtiiich  ex- 
plfoitly  demands  that  the 
courts  give  precedence  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  where 
they  clash  with  the  BiZL  Even 
this  weak  New  model 

however,  has  allowed  judges 
to  “read  in”  rights  to  legisla- 
tion,  fbr  to  consult  a 

lawyer  when  breathalysed. ' 

But  recently  a nnmb^  of 
UK  lawyers  have  argued  that 
the  cnly  bill  of  rights  worth 
having  is  one  where  — in  the 
absence  of  an  express  declara- 
tion by  Parliament  that  a 
Isreach  of  the  bill  of  r^ts  is 
intentional  the  courts  are 
empowered  to  strike  down 
legislation  and  determine 
what  the  law  should  be.  This 
is  euphemistically  known  as 


ottered  his  |Why  MPs  have  long  hols 

gazine  reports, 
adden  polled  ont 

.forced  him  into 

<0001,  and  com- 

1 to  drink  20 
lager,  copious 
>f  schnapps,  TOS- 

vocaat,  and,^ 
avepacketsof 
rhe  felon  was  side 
elf,  and  than 


J I Anne  Perkins 


starts 

Mgain  on  Monday.  MPs 
I retnrn  to  WestiDinster 
' after  12V^  we^  on  holiday. 
, No,  no,  the  affinmted ' cry 
I goes  op-  Not  on  holiday, 
worldly  Itaid  in  the  cosstit- 
Qency,  sweating  over  a hot 
feT  P“ty  confer^ 
^ee,  a fact-finding 

i trip  to  some  feraway  pla^ 
VPhatever  do  with 
the  time,  for  87  days  the 
Costmdns  has  heen  m 
I i^cess  while  affelrs  of  state 


have  nm  on  at  frill  tiU.  Pol- 
icy on  the  sin^e  enrrehey, 
the  prospects  for  welfezie 
reform,  the  risk  of  a winter 
crisis  in  the  NHS 
dominate  the  headlines,  but 
the  dust  motes  float  undis- 
tnzhed  In  the  stiU  air  of  the 
C'Mnmniw  Chamber. 

The  stand-off  between 
Treasury  ministers  and  the 
welfere  reformers  has  gone 
unexplored  by  MPs.  George 

Robertson,  the  Defence  Sec- 
retary  has  not  popped  up 
voluntaxily  to  say  how  he 
fo^  aboot  losing  £170  mU- 
Bon  from  his  overstretched 
budget.  And  Gordon 
Bro^  the  Chancellor,  has 
actusdly  used  the  continued 
lecess  as  an  excuse  fbr  the 
opacity  of  his  Emu  policy. 

MPs’  long  holidaj^  look 
like  a cheap  target.  Govern- 
ment sources  crossly  point 
ont  that  this  reoem  is  a 
week  shorter  than  the  one 
following  the  1992  election, 
while  an  almost  unprece- 


dented six  pieces  of  legisla- 
ti^  have  already  received 
Royal  Assent  They  also  ad- 
mit that  there  was  a back- 
log of  planned  bills  whirii 
bad  not  yet  been  drafted. 

there  would  have 
been  little  for  MPs  to 
debate. 

For  years  MPs  have 
TnftjiTwvi  that  the  Commons 
chamber  is  no  longer  the 
fbnun  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  television  studio 
has  usurped  its  role  as  the 
principle  tool  of  ministerial 


accountability  and  the 
main  source  of  informed  de- 
bate. But  it  seems  myoid- 
caiiy  short'Siglited  of  theim 
to  lament  the  deeUne  of  par- 
liament to  the  status  of  tele- 
vised • saloon  bar,  when 
they’re  literally  not  there 
for  half  the  year. 

Parliament  is  all  but  pow- 
erless, Even  when  MPs  are 
at  Westminster,  they  have 
neither  the  tools,  nor  it 
seems  from  a reemat  survey 


the  Canadian  model  The  Gov- 
ernment will  riatm  that  what 
it  is  tmflirling  today  is  nei- 
ther Antipodean  nor'  North 
American  but  truly  British. 
Their  proposed  model 
respects  the  tradition  of  par- 
liamentary aoverel|mty  under 
which  individuals  lobby 
tbeir  MFs  if  they  want  to 
change  the  law  whQst  allow- 
ing redress  fix*  public  wnmgs 
throughout  the  domestic 
courts. 

Under  the  Human  Sights 
Bill  the  courts  will  be 
required  to  inteipret  all  legis- 
lation, and  present,  con- 
sistteitly  with  the  Convention 
wh^  possible 

Where  the  Govenunffit  can 
claim  novelly  is  that  when 
such  a benign  Interpretation 
is  not  possible  the  courts  wDl 


of  the  new  intake,  the  win. 
to  do  title  job.  Not  even  one 
in  10  of  the  new  MFs  put 
hniiWiig  the  Government  to 
acooimt  at  tim'  of  Qn^r 

priorities.  And  even  if  they 
did  want  to,  it  is  ImpoBtible 
to  make  'foe  Govemmmit 
answer  dUBcnlt  questions 
— even  wtth  mnHah  deter- 
mination a. kamikaze 

wilUngnoss  to  sacrifice  all 
rtiawce  of  promOtiOIl. 

Twenty  years  ago, 

select  committees  were 

created  to  monitor  the 
work  of  government  depart- 
ments. But  the  moment 
they  startod  to  exploit  their 
potential  to  hold  ministers 
to  account  they  were  neu- 
tered. A^  tliat  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  cemundrura. 
Governments  do  not  wUl- 
fwgiy  give  up  power. 

When  MPs  do  get  down  to 
wchA  nest  week,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  modemisatiem 
coznnuttee  (diatoed  by  the 
TMAta-  of  foe  House  Ann 
Taylor  6tai:t  considering 
reforms  whidb  could  go  for 
to  redress  foeir  constitu- 
tional impotence.  On  the 


of 

in 

the 


someone  entirely  ignorant 
the  hisu^  of  abortion 
Britain,  and  teQ  than 
story  of  the  past  50  years,  1 
thtnie  they  would  find  It  snt^ 
prising.  The  princfole  that 
abortitei  Is  not  zuurfef  but " 
ifegtHmete  procedure  was  a 
cepted  in  law  80  years  ago. 
Public  support  for  that  law 
hac  Increased  steadily  ever 
since.  Almost  5 million 
women  have  benefitted  from 

that  law;  40  per  cent  of  women 
wilt  have  an  abortlQS  at 
poixit  in  tbeir  liliB-  Apd  yet  tlte 

debate  on  the  aggida  is  all 
ftbont  liwiiting  abofrticiii 
rather  sense 

the  odd  law  we  have  which 
allowsit  ' . 

“Abortion  (XL  demand  is 
strangely  off-putting  phrase. 
It  frinlily  truciileut. 

But  What  we. have  in^rfewd  is 
abortion  by  deceit;  one  where 
womai  aze  required  to  pre- 
tffnA  to  be  Itaving  a nervous 
jjreakdown,  and  doctors  are 
required  to  pretend  to  bdieve 
thorn  If  you  are  middle  class, 
and  understand  the  rules,  and 
realise  that  if  your  doctor  is 
■Hrirwwnwart  to  collude  in  the 
pantomime,  you  can  simply 
faira  yoUT  bOOk  dOWn 

to  the  nearest  cUnic,  then  the 

whole  is  fine.  It  really  is 

just  a quastitei  of  semantics. 
But  if  you  don't  understand 
the  ^rstem,  and  your  doctor 
doesn’t  feel  like  playing  it  it 
heemnes  a question  of  being 


forced  to  go  through  a preg- 
nancy you  do  not  want 'When 

people  speak  indulgently  of 
our  charioingly  British  fuc^e 
of  a law,  perhaps  th^  foiget 

'1  am  a bit  sad,"  writes  . 
ffHiTtdor  of  the  Birth  Control 
Trust,  in  their  boCfedet  to 
mark  the  anniversary,  “that 
my  ot^  children  are  not  in- 
volved In  our  sort  cam- 
paigning . . . You  have  to  keep 


gftftig,  otherwise  you  win  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves 
/wwitiy  back." 

This  is  something  the  pro- 
Life  lobby-  plainly  under- 
stand, and  absent-minded 
suppteters  of  abc^on  would 
do  wen  to  remember. 


not  simply  be  forced  to  bow  to 
parliamentary  sovereignty. 
Judges  In  the  higher  courts 
will  explicitiy  be  given  the 
power  to  make  a fonual  decla- 
ration that  the  legislation  in 
question  breaches  the  Euro- 
pean C(>nveiition.  Although 
unable  to  strike  down  laws  as 
in  Canada,  foe  judiciary  wiQ 
not  be  restricted  to  simply 
finding  to  Cavoor  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  they  must  in  New 
Zealand  when  Acts  and  frmda- 
mental  rights  cannot  be 
reconciled. 


COMBINED  with 
what  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  de- 
scribed as-a  “last 
track  procedure” 
to  amend  the  Jaw  to.pomp^ 
with  the  judges’  rulings,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  British 
modd  in  many  ways  reflects 
the  oriphal  Strasbourg  ap- 
proach- The  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  cannot  over- 
turn or  rewrite  l^islation;  its 
main  power  is  cme  of  declara- 
tion and  its  main  sanction  is 
one  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Council  of  Europe,  lithe  gov- 
erzunent  of  the  d^  should 
ignore  the  declaratums  of  the 
domestic  courts  when  a edear 
violaticm  has  occurred  then 
the  stick  of  Strashocu^  still 
waves. 

Questions  about  damages 
and  costs,  though,  will  stiU 
have  to  be  resolved. 

After  an  initial  flurry  of 
new  cases,  the  ultimate  test  of 
the  incorporated  ConveatioQ 
must  be  a reductiem  to  litiga- 
tion and  a visible  t-hangw  in 
the  practice  of  officials  from 
immigration  officers  to  care 
worlters.  Based  on  experience 
elsewhere,  the  new  and 
imaginative  scrutiny  prewe- 
dures  for  Whitehall  and  West- 
minster proposed  in  the 
White  Paper  should  mean 

fhflt  to  time  hnmgn  rights 

values  begin  to  creep  into  po- 
litical and  pubUe  life. 

The  omission  of  a Human 
Sights  Commission  to  both 
increase  accessHnUiy  to  the 
courts  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary puUie  education  will  he 
widely  viewed  as  the  biggest 
disappoinlxnenL  But  watch 
this  space.  Incorporation 
could  imleafo  a process  that 
may  well  prove  unstoppable. 
A full-scale  British  BID  of 
Rights  by  the  year  2003? 


Francesca  Klug  Is  a research 
fallow  In  human  rights  law  at 
King's  College,  London 


table  will  be  proposals  for 
ending  the  recess  to  early 
September  whilst  breaking 
a^dn  fbr  party  conferences. 
The  extra  time  could  be 
used  later  in  the  parMamen- 
tary  year  fbr  ”coinstttaeiicy 
weds”,  opportnitities  fbr 
MPs  and  their  voters  to  or- 
ganise meetings  and  ftme- 
tioos  to  the  safe  knowledge 
that  their  member  wUl  not 
at  the  last  minute  fell  to 
show.  They  mirixt  even  co- 
incide with  school  half- 
terms. 

me  committee  will  con- 
sider overhauling  the 
anacdironlstie  style  of  de- 
bate. They  have  already 
promoted  tihe  idea  of  ^edal 
standing  committees  to 
look  at  proposed  i^lslation 
when  it’s  stiU  in  draft  form. 

IPs  a shot,  but  by  foe 

next  summer  recess,  foe 
Govenunent  oonld  ft^  it- 
self presented  with  the  real 
pnarihiWy  of  nriwg  ite  huge 
ma^cnity  to  aP^ve  reform 
which  cubed  its  own  pow- 
ers. Its  response  will  be  a 
real  test  of  Tony  Blair's 
avowed  commitment  to  bet- 
ter government. 


Now  you  can 
read  my  true, 
searing  story 


Bel  Littlejohn 


THERE’S  already  a 
strong  bum  about  the 
book,  dose  friends  and 
colleagues  have  been  crying 
out  to  literary  editors  to  let 
tbwn  review  it.  The  words 
“stark"-,  “painful”  and  “liter- 
ally moving”  are  being 
bamUed  about.  In  case  you're 
wonder^  what  foe  heck  I’m 
on  about  next  spring  sees  foe 

publication  of  my  long- 
awaited  work  of  searing  auto- 
bJogtoPby.  Hug  Me  When  I 
Weep  For  1 Weep  for  the 
World:  The  Lonely  Strugg^ 
Of  Bel  Littlejohn  (Faber 
£14A5). 

If  s a brave  book,  brave  and 
Ultimate  and  intensely  per- 
sonaL  If  s a tale  cf  rejection, 
of  sorrow,  of  courage  and  fix- 
tttude  In  the  free  of  almost 
insuperable  odds.  Ifs  an  un- 
qsbamedly  emotional  tale  of  a 
woman  who  goes  through  this 
life  armed  only  with  an  un- 
selfish love  of  humanlly  and 
an  almost  transcendent  hu- 
mility. It  involves  foe  tragic 
death  of  both  my  parents,  and 
of  my  fizxt  husband  in  an 
untimely  drowntog  accident 
My  editor  Geoff  bless  him, 
was  rl^t  when  be  remarked 
over  lunch  the  other  day  that 
the  passages  concetztiog  the 
deaths  of  these  loved  ones 
must  have  been  almost  un- 
bearably hard  for  me  to  set 
down  on  paper.  “1  know,  I 
Miow..."  I said,  as  a tear 
trickled  down  my  left  cheek, 
pUp-idop-plipping  with  a poet- 
ry bom  of  tragedy  on  to  my 
Tuna  and  Aubergine  Ciabatta 
Roll  with  Rocket  Salad  and 
new  potatoes.  “I  had  to  use 
my  creative  powers  at  fUU 
stretch  in  order  to  imagtoe 
foemdead." 

“They’re  not  actually  dead. 
Bid?"  he  said,  ordering  a lai^ 
espresso.  “Your  parents  and 
your  first  husband  — they're 
not  actually  dead?” 

Not  as  yet”  I said,  medita- 
tively. “not  strictly  speaking, 
no.  But  ifs  part  of  our  mis- 
sion to  liberate  autobic^raefey 
from  the  constraints  ofUte^- 
ism,  dmit  you  agree?" 

“But  your  m^efs  death 
from  secondary  smoking . . . 
and  your  frth^'s  murder  at 
foe  hands  of  a racist . . . and 
your  first  husband  sacrificing 
himsdf  for  that  wasbed-away 
dog  foe  pier  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth ...  it  was  confessional 
writing  the  highest  order," 
Geoff  reassured  me.  'Tt  must 
be  true." 

"Thanks  for  that  GeoH;”  1 
said.  “But  on  the  banal  levdl 
of  actuality,  my  mum  and  dad 
are  still  Imng  a D^icaBy 
bourgeois  existence  dividii^ 
their  time  between  Cromer 
and  a tfmeshare  in  Provence, 
and  my  first  husband  — damn 


him  — is  remarried  to  a South 
American  and  is  curteUtZy 
working  — or  riaimie  to  be 
working  — as  a screenwriter 
in  Los  Angeles.  1 might  have 
changed  the  odd  detail  here 
and  there  Rxr  purely  artistic 
reasons,  but  foe  essence  of  the 
memoir  Is  still  horribly  true. 
We're  living  in  a confessicnal 
age,  Geoff  and  these  thii^ 

are  Just  crying  out  to  be  told, 
however  painful  they  may  be 
to  me  as  a pe^n.” 

"Do  you  mind  if  I ask  you 
about  foat  very . . . painful  in- 
cident when  you  were  Just 
11 . . . and  your  Unde  Max . . . 
and  the  way  he  made  you . . . 
and  everything?"  said  Geoff 
“Writtog  that  must  have 
taken  one  helluva  lot  out  eff 
you . . 

“Yeah,"  I sighed.  “The 
words  Jurt  sort  of  flooded  out 
1 didn’t  really  have  to  change 
very  much.  Of  course,  I was 
really  20,  not  ii,  and  it  was 
my  first  husband,  not  Unde 
Mmc.  and  it  was  me  doing  it  to 
him,  not  the  other  way  round. 
But  apart  from  that  ifs  as 
close  to  what  actually  hap- 
pened as  1 could  make  it . . .” 
I've  been  meaning  to  write 
the  book  ever  since  I b^an 
presenting  my  acclaimed 
afternooD  television  series 
Bel  and  Co  on  Channel  5.  On 
it.  I encourage  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  foe  public  to  unbutton 
themsdve^  letting  over  3,500 
regular  viewers  to  on  their 
innermost  secrets.  Unlike 
some  of  my  rivals,  ifs  a seri- 
ous attempt  to  get  to  ^ps 
with  the  problems  endemic  in 
oar  pre-millennium  society. 
So  frr.  we’ve  covered  over  loo 
major  social  issues  all  the 
way  from  “Bulimic  Rx-Junk- 
ies  Who  Marry  Protestant 
Cross-Dressers",  in  which  we 
reported  a dramatic  increase 
to  the  problem,  particulariy 
in  foe  North  Eart,  to  ‘TQ^to- 
maniac  Women  Who  Are 
Frightened  of  Spiders  and 
Fancy  Their  Best  Friends’  Un- 
employed Husbands*’,  in 
wbicb  we  called  for  vrg&at 
Government  legislation  to 
prevent  further  outbreaks. 

I’VE  always  been  a sharing 
kbd  of  person:  after  six 
months  of  listening  to 
other  people’s  problems.  I 
thought  I owed  it  to  the  public 
at  home  to  bresk  my  silence 
on  a few  of  my  own.  Geoff  my 
publisher  was  very  enthusias- 
tic. Fact  Is  the  new  fiction,  he 
had  explained.  .Ail  the  major 
publishing  hbusi^  ~he 
gone  on  to  confide,  are  after  a 
full  autumn  list  of  searii^ 
deeply  upsetting  confession- 
als from  proffitoent  authors 
like  BL.  He’d  told  me  that 
with  a couple  of  deaths  in  the 
frmQy.  a harrowing  insist 
into  foe  effect  of  divorce  on  a 
single  child,  and  some  vivid, 
fearless  descriptions  of  mas- 
turbation, the  book  would  be 
assured  a wide,  intensely 
sfympafoetlc  readership. 

“Readers  these  days  are 
sick  of  fiction."  he  had  said. 
“They’re  yearning  for  wbafs 
real,  and  what’s  painfuL" 
Nine  months  on,  my  stark, 
painftil.  almost  unbearable 
reminiscences  are  out  enjoy. 
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Harold  French 


Drama 

without 


Harold  French, 
who  has  died  aged 
97,  was  sotnethuig 
of  a legend.  A boy 
actor  in  Shake- 
speare fbr  Hkrley  Granville 
terker  before  the  first  world 
war,  a West  End  star  at  21  as 
Dick  in  TAe  Blue  Lagoon,  Ger- 
trude Lawrence’s  fevourite 
partner  in  pre-war  musical 
comedy  and,  Qtodi  the  1940s  to 
the  19705.  one  of  Britain's 
most  prominent  stage  and 
screen  directors:  Harold 
French  went  back  a long  way. 

Actors  and  writers  loved 
hiin  "He  was  a jo^'ous  laap 
with  whom  to  work  and  his 
gaiety  was  Infectious,"  Don- 
ald Sinden  wrote  after  ap- 
pearing in  a light  West  End 
comedy  for  French  40  years' 
aga  "He  encouraged  us  to  in- 
vent more  and  more  'busi- 
ness' and  character  idiosyn- 
crasies at  which  he  would 
chuckle  outrageously,  and  the 
more  he  chuckled  the  more 
we  invented.  It  all  seemed 
liifg  a wonderftil  game  — 
rehearsals  were  sheer  fUn." 

Terence  RatHgan,  whose 
farce,  French  Without  Tears. 
seemed  at  Its  dress  rehearsal 
as  if  it  must  Qop.  but  tri- 
umphed under  French's  insis- 
tent last-minute  direction, 
wrote;  "His  charm  comes 
from  real  good  manners,  the 
kind  that  are  so  good  they  are 
never  noticed,  from  intense 
liveliness  of  disposition  and 
from  as  keen  a sense  of  hu- 
mour as  I have  ever  encotui- 
tered."  French  himself  con- 
fessed that  either  the  theatre 
was  fun  or  it  was  nothing.  He 
had  no  time  and  certainly  not 
the  temperament  or  the  for- 
mal education  to  see  it  as  any- 
thing else. 

It  was  not  his  mother  (as 
was  the  custom)  who  put  him 
on  stage  at  the  age  of  IL  One 
Sunday  during  the  school 
holidays  he  read  in  The  Refer- , 
ee  an  advertisement  by  Italia  ' 
<^nti  for  a "well-educated  I 
boy  of  g^  appearance  to  ap- 
pear in  a West  End  stage  pro- , 
duction."  He  had  11  pence  in 
his  pocket  He  took  the  train 
from  Wimbledon  to  Flat  9a, 
118  Th^^JEroadicgfr  Gdlders 
Green.  Miss  Conti  liked  him 
(though  he  kept  foi^petting  to 
take  oflIJus  schod  cap).  She 
took  hi^hoBW-toHixplain  to 
bis  uncomprehending  parents 


that  the  boy  might  make 
good. 

Thus  came  his  first  West 
End  part  — MamiHius  in  T7ie 
Winta-^  Tale  at  the  Savoy.  Hd 
neither  cared  for  or  knew 
anything  about  the  theatre. 
He  had  uof  heard  of  Shake- 
speare. It  was  Just  something 
to  get  him  off  school 

Nor  did  he  stick  to  the  clas- 
sics for  any  longer  than  he 
had  to,  though  he  did  stmts  in 
the  provinces  at  Liverpool. 
Manchester  (with  Sybil 
Thorndike  and  Lewis  Caason 
at  the  Gaiety)  and  Blrmlng- 
ham.  His  theme  was  tan;  and  | 
it  would  remain  so  for  the  rest 
of  his  60  years  in  the  theatre. 

Comedy  or  farce  or  musical 
comedy  or  musical  force  or 
even  revue:  it  did  not  matter  i 
— and  after  making  a name  j 
for  him^lf  in  all  of  them,  be- 1 
tween  the  wars  be  directed , 
the  stuff.  And  again  he 
thriv^  The  piece  that  set 
him  up  — and  Its  author  — 
was  French  Without  Tears 
(1^).  So  nearly  a flop,  but . 
such  a big  success,  with  what ' 
now  sounds  like  a starry  cast 
(Res  Harrison,  Kay  Ham- 
mond, Jessica  Tandy,  Roland 
Culver,  Trevor  Howard,  Guy 
Middleton  and  Robert  Ple- 
; myng),  the  story  of  how  Har- 
old rescued  it  from  self-indul- 
gent failure  is  familiar  in 
theatrical  legend. 

Directors  then  were  called 
produms.  They  had  not  be- 
come the  sdf-important  subsi- 
dised breed  they  are  today. 
They  worked  for  the  idl-impor- 
' taot  commercial  managers. 
One  of  them,  Hugh  "Binkie" 
Beaumont  who  was  to  rule  the 
West  End  theatre  in  the  1940s 
and  50s  with  both  classics  and 
new  plays,  took  FVench  <xi  as 
his  first  and  only  contract-di- 
rector: not  for  the  classics  but 
for  the  lighter  Shis'. 

It  was  his  Sixth  production. 
As  enjoyable  as  ever  to 
rehearse  until  the  dress 
rehearsal,  which  got  no 
laughs  at  all.  Backers  began 
backing  out  The  manager 
began  phoning  round  for  an- 
other show;  and  French 
began  to  fUme.  Dare  he  insist 
after  a dressing  down  of  the 
cast,  on  another  dress 
reheaursal?  He  was  risking 
rebellfon.  Yet  it  seemed  the 
only-waiT;  and  the  rest  as 
they  say,  is  history.  Noel 


Sir  Derek  Riches 


Our  man  in  a string 

of  trouble  spots 


West  End  hit ..  .FrenchwithVenLennoxinDarlii^,lLove  You  at  the  Gaiety  In  1930 


Coward  then  asked  French  to 
stage  the  premiere  of  Design 
Lining  (1339);  HM  Ten- 
neat  asked  him  to  join  than; 
and  his  first  effort  a revue 
called  All  Clear,  was  jnst  his 
kind  of  thing  (with  Beatrice 
T.mU  to  do  her  mlmitahlp 
stuff)  shortly  after  the  air 
raids  had  begun.  ‘Hie  show 
pleased  the  critics  more  than 
the  town. 

But  most  of  French's  other 
productions  flouzished  with 
their  all-star  casts.  He  knew 
how  to  deal  with  tempera- 
ments and  vanity;  and  he 
cherished  the  best  in  light 
comedy  or  force,  having  been 
an  actor  in  both  for  so  long. 

E ALSO  had  a dia- 
ttngiiiahed  career 
in  British  films 
first  as  actor  in  file 
silent  era,  then  as 
"dialogue  director"  when 

tallriPB  ramp  Iq,  and  fliiATly  in 

the  1940s  as  director  ot,  say, 
77ie  House  qf  the  Arrow  (after 
A E W Mason’s  thriller)  or 
war  fnynA  Hke  Secret  Mission 
and  Tte  Day  WUl  Daian.  Far 
from  masterly  but  always 
entertaining,  he  supplied 
what  audiences  wanted. 

He  also  made  films  of  sev- 


' eral  1940s  stage  hits  (Dear  Oc- 
I topus  and  Quiet  Wedding),  epl- 
' sodes  in  the  Somerset 
I Maugham  series.  Quartet, 
Trio  and  Encore,  and  human 
comedies  like  My  Brother 
Jonathan,  dealing  with 
English  provincial  life  or  his- 
' torieal  swashbucklers  like 
Rob.  the  Highland  Rogue.  His 
screen  career  ended  in  1965 
with  a version  of  a Ratdgan 
play  Who  Is  ^loial  called  The 
Man  W?io  Loved  Redheads. 
French  admitted:  'T  knew  it 
was  a bad  script,  but  it  was 
partly  love  of  Rattigan  that 
made  me  do  it" 

^ friendslilp  with  Ratti- 
gan was  long  and  close,  dur- 
ing both  of  French's  mar- 
riages. Rattigan’s  thenw  had 
always  been  ftie  English  ten- 
den^  to  conceal  or  mask 
emotion;  and  no  one  under- 
stood that  better  than  French. 

If  French  was  not  the  kind 
of  stage  director  who  pros- 
pered by  bullying  or  humiliat- 
ing actors  into  ^ving  the  per- 
fonnanoe  he  wanted,  he  had 
his  share  of  sorrow:  first  in 
the  hlifa  of  1941  when  he  was 
staying  out  of  town  and  made 
his  daBy  call  home  to  his  be- 
loved firet  wife,  Phyllis,  cmly 
to  discover  her  body  later 
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amid  the  smouldering  mins 
of  their  house;  second,  the 
death  of  their  daughter  who 
longed  fo  be  an  air  host- 
ess and  who  crashed  on  her 
first  ili^t  and  tiiird  when  he 
was  widowed  agam  in  1933. 
T^iether  or  not  his  survival 
as  one  of  the  last  pilots  in  foe 
Royal  Flying  Corps  in  1917  be- 
fore it  became  the  RAF  Cl 
was  a rotten  like  his 

theatrical  service  C‘I  was  a 
rotten  actor")  or  the  still  en- 
gaging brilliance  of  his  only 
two  books  (both  autobiogra- 
phy)— I Sioore  I Never  Would 
and  / Su»re  f Never  Could, 
puhlLshed  in  the  297Qs  — oon- 
stitute  some  kind  of  record. 
Harold  French  remained  to 
the  end  the  most  likeable, 
lively  and  entertaining  of 
mpn,  paying  twice  weekly  vis- 
its tn  tiie  Garrick  (Hub  from 
his  flat  at  Barnes  fbr  a game 
of  bridge  and  a chat  at  the 
bar.  and.  striking  awe  into 
members  the  Green  Room 
Club  which  he  ifod  joined  in 
1919. 

ErieShortar 

Harold  Frencb.  actor  and  direo-. 
tor.  txjm  April  23. 1900;  died  Oo-’ 
tober  19, 1997 


IN  BEIRUT  at  nine  o’clock 
on  foe  fficnniing  June  5. 
1967,  foe  British  ambassa- 
dor sat  at  his  desk,  his 
senior  oSceis  in  a saxu-cir- 
de  foctng  him.  It  was  foe  start 
of  tile  Stz^Oay  War.  The  news 
from  Lebanese  radio  was  that 
the  Israelis  had  attacked 
E^pt  and  tiiat  Britfob  and 
American  .aircraft  were  eup- 
partingfomn  from  caxriers.  “I 
want  to  deny  the  story  offi- 
cially,". foe  ambaKador. 
"Bat  I need  to  do  .it  at  once 
pw<i  foere  is  no  time  to  con- 
sult London.  Can  I be  sure  its 
hot  true?*’  'One  one  we 
gave  our, views;  it  was  un- 
thinkable that  HMG  should 
do  soldi  a moreover, 

foe  defience  attach^  believed 
there  was  no  British  carrier 
nearer  than  Gibraltar  or 
Aden,  On  the  ofoer  hand,  it 
was  only  u years  since  the 
Suez  affon?  might  it  jnst  con- 
ceivably be  that . . ? . 

The  ambassador  gazed 
ronnd  at  each  of  us,  in  his 
eyes  a look  of  inmalaence.  ex- 
asperation even.  We  foit  we 
had  failed  him.  We  felt 
guiltily  rdieved  that  the  buck 
stopp^  with  him.  Then  he 
reached  for  the  telephone  and 
asked  his  secretary  to  get  him 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

That  goddr  and  brave  deci- 
slon.  whidi  proved  correct, 
was  typical  of  Derek  Ridies, 
who  has  died  aged  8S.  He  was 
not  a smoofo  man.  bat  aus- 
tere. apri^t,  tough,  self-con- 
tained. Tall  and  strongly 
buHt  he  looked  mure  like  a 
briiddayer  than  a diplomat 
and  he- was  never  at  home  in 
the  cocktaft  MgMtfe  of  Beirut 
society.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  diplomacy  — eqperienc^ 
integrity,  judgment,  nerve  -r- 
be  was  In  a high  category. 

He  had  not  set  out  to  he  an 
ambassador.  Educated  at  Uni- 
vmaity  CoDege  and 

Dnivwsity  CoRegR.  London 
(not  at  tito  time  an  orthodox 
route  to  a diplomatic  career) 
he  entered  the  old  Levant 
Consular  Service  at  foe  end  of 
1 1934  as  a prohatioxter  vice- 
I consul  in  Beirut,  where  his 
I main  task  was  to  learn  Ara- 
I bic.'n»twasaccQixq>lisbedih 
two  years  and  in  1987  he  went 
as  vice-consul  to  Harar  in 
Ethiopia  — in  those  days  we 
had  consuls  almost 
everywhere. 

By  the  the  war  started 
he  was  assistant  oriental  sec- 
retary at  the  emba^  in 
Cairo,  but  in  1941  he  went 
back  to  Ethiopia  with  foe 
(Xznipied  Enmny  Territories 
Administration  and  later 
with  the  embassy  in  Addis 
Ababa.  Ih  the  last  year  of  the 


war  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  Foreign  Office  vtA  spmt 
four  years  teaming  how  he^ 
quarters  worked.  In  ^ 
m posted  to  the  emtossy  at 
Kabi^  By  now  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  h^ 
been  amalgam^ 
foot  was  on  the  ladder.  Jeito 
and  Khartoum  followed  and  a 
year  at  the  Imperial  Defence 
signalled  that  he  was 
marked  out  for  promotiom 
of  Eastern  Departm^t 
for  two  years  and  of  Arabian 
QM)artnient  for  a ftirther  two, 
and  he  was  ready  for  his  own 

embassy.  _ r*- 

In  1959,  at  the  age  of  4j.  he 
caught  up  with  those  of  his 
coDeagues  who  had  bad  a 
more  privD^Bd  start  when  M 
was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Libya  — not  an  exacting 
in  those  pre-Gadafy  days.  But 
after  two  years  be  was  trai^ 
fenred  to  a real  trouble  spot, 
the  newly  independent  Congo 
' (later  Zaire,  now  the  Demo- 

I cratic  Republic  of  Congo). 

A'  T LEOPOLDVILLE 
(now  Kinshasa)  he 
faced  the  long  drawn 
out  crisis  oTT^ombe's 
! attempted  breakaway  in  Ka- 
tanga. He  was  not  at  ease,  but 
neither  was  anyone  else.  Liv- 
ing confotions  were  horren- 
dous. morale  among  the  diplo- 
' matic  corps  was  low. 
Nevertheless  be  complete 
his  tour  with  characteristic 
competence  and  conscien- 
tiousness and  was  trans- 
ferred. with  a KCMG.  to  Bei- 
rut in  1963. 

The  Lebanon  was  quiet  at 
the  time.  After  the  civil  war 
of  1958  and  its  aftermath,  a 
strong  president.  General 
TPiiad  Chehab,  had  restored 


n^e  and  prosperity. 

SST  Chebab  got  almg  ^ 
J^efoen  both  men 

abstemtous,  wia  TO 

interest  in 

ity  But  the  crisis  of  June 
Sind  a weak 
Charles  Helou,  « STSS 
pj^ijne  mhuster,  RachifiL 
in  charge  of 
ment  The 

directly  involved  m the  Ara^ 
SraSi  war  but  nafionaUst 

bassy  was  attadted  by  ram 
paging  mobs  and,  M a 
^tSic  opinion.  Ric^  ™ 
^ked  to  leave,  aioos  with  the 

American  Ambass^r. 

He  went  back  to  Innto 
and.  although  he  to 
years  from  the  official  age  for 
retirement,  he 
given  another  post  N® 

was  published  for  this 
unusual  decision 
In  retirement  he  worked  for 
a time  in  the  Conservative 
i Research  Department  a sur- 
prising activity,  for  he  to 
not  an  admirer  party 
yianfi  For  foe  IBSt  Of  lUSlIft 
be  lived  quietly  in  a suboihro 
house  In  Sew,  sadden^  in 
^ 1989  by  the  death  of  his  kindly 
j and  gracious  wife,  Heten,  an 
American  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried in  1942.  He  is  survived  by 
their  only  child,  a daughter, 
who  lives  in  America.  He  was 
something  of  a loner,  not  easy 
to  get  clise  ta  i^t  be  always 
commended  our  loyalty,  ad- 
miration and,  for  most  of  us, 
an  attraction  which  we  were 
too  shy  to  express. 

Sir  James  Crada 

Sir  Derek  Riches,  diplomat,  bom 
Juiy  26.  1912;  died  October  1. 
1997 
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Brandon  Tartikoff 
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Changing  the  face  of  TV 


AS  PRESIDENT  of  pro- 
gramming at  the  Amer- 
ican televislou  network 
NBC,  Brandon  Tartikoff'.  who 
has  died  a^  48,  introduced  a 
series  of  shows  that  changed 
US  television,  starting  in  the 
autumn  of  they  included 
Cheers,  the  humorous  saga  of 
a neighbourhood  bar’s  pat- 
rons. Knight  Rider  about  a 
ou)dem-day  knight  in  a shin- 
ing sports  car.  and  foe  cops 
and  robbers  A-Team.  In  that 
I first  season  Tartikoff  also 
nursed  into  popularity  the 
much-praised  police  series 
HiU  Street  Blues.  Miami  Vice, . 
and  LA  Low. 

He  was  foe  young^  pro- 
gramme head  of  a major  net- 
I work,  and  foe  only  man  also 
to  head  a Hollywood  film 
studio.  Yet  be  suffered  from 
severe  illness  for  much  of  that 
time,  lutving  been  diagnosed 
with  Hodgkbi's  disease  at  the 
age  of  23.  He  lost  three  and  a 
half  stone  under  chemo- 
therapy, but  never  missed  a 
da/s  work. 

Born  in  Freeport,  New 
York,  TartikoCr  attended  a 
New  Jersey  boarding  school 
before  Yale;  where  he  was  co- 
editor of.  foe  undergraduate 
satirical  magazine  with 
Doonesbioy's  foture  creator, 
Garry  Trud^u.  Graduating 
In  1^  be  worked  in  an  ad- 
vertising agency  before  mov- 
ing into  television.  It  was  in 
1977  that  he  became  NBC's  di- 


rector of  comedy  shows,  ris- 
ing to  president  of  program- 
j ming  in  1960.  Then  at  31,  can- 
' cer  struck  agaim  He  told 
nobody,  and  continued  a hec- 
tic schedule.  Later  be 
recalled:  "I  didn't  think  it 
wise  in  my  position  then  to 
divulge  my  illness." 

His  position  was  precari- 
ous. NBC  had  fallen  behind 
ABC  and  CBS  in  the  big  three 
of  TV  ratings.  Nine  new 
shows  were  flops,  and  there 
was  no  money.  But  then  in 
autumn  1S82  TaztikoS’s  new 
productions  went  on  air. 

His  greatest  gamble  and 
most  successful  venture  was 
77te  Cosby  Show  with  Bill 
Cosby.  Comedy  was  supposed 
to  have  collai;«ed  as  an  audl- 
ence  puller,  yet  the  sbow 


Tartikoff ...  cope  to  comedy 


boosted  NBC  to  premier  posi- 
tion. Profits,  in  1981  a pa- 
thetic (by  American  tel^- 
sion  standards)  848  milZion. 
rose  to  9605  million  by  1989. 
Tartikoff  became  foe  highest 
paid  netvrork  boss,  with  a 92.5 
mHiinn  salar>'  plus  bonuses 
and  share  options,  an  income 
that  made  him  the  first  TV 
tsrcooD  celebrity. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1991,  be 
and  his  eight-year-old  daugh- 
ter were  in  a near  fatal  car 
accidenL  While  he  was  recov- 
ering Paramount  Pictures 
asked  him  to  become  its 
chairman  and  be  accepted,  al- 
though still  undergoing 
therapy. 

During  his  stint  he  had  a 
few  hit  rams  such  as  The 
Firm  and  Indecent  Proposal, 
but  his  TV  style  fitted  poorly 
with  the  big  screen.  His 
daughter  was  sUU  in  treat- 
ment for  bead  injuries  and  he 
left  Paramount  after  is 
I months.  Meanwhile  NBC  had 
I plunged  to  third  in  the  rat- 
I togs  again,  a sequence 
I only  added  to  his  reputation. 
He  formed  bis  own  produc- 
tion company,  but  last  year 
his  cancer  returned  again.  He 
Is  survived  by  his  wife  Lilly 
and  two  daughters. 

Christopher  Reed 

Brandon  Tanikotf,  television  ex- 
ecutive. bom  Januaiy  13,  1948* 
died  Augusi  27,  1997 


Peter  Springetb  Keeping  it  ad  in  the  family 


PETER  Spriogett,  who 
has  died  aged  51  from  a 
^inai  dls^e,  was  an 
accomplished  goalkeeper 
whose  fate  it  ?ras  to  live  and 
play  in  foe  shadow  of  bis 
brother  Rtm,  many  times 
capped  for  BnglancL  Both 
were  five  feet  10  inches  taB. 
quite  small  in  comparison 
irith  many  goalkeepers. 

*T  was  always  known  as 
Ron's  brother,”  admitted 
Peter  a few  years  a^,  "and 
even  to  this  day.  some  people 
still  call  me  Ron.  1 don't  mind 
that,  because  our  kid  was  a 
great  keeper." 

Bravery  and  agility  distin- 
guished both  brothers.  Bom 
to  Fulham,  each  began  his 
career  with  Queen's  Park 
Rangers,  then  went  on  to  join 
Sheffield  Wednesday.  Inde^ 
they  swopped  places  in  1967. 


Peter,  who  had  just  helped 
QpR  gained  promotion  from 
tbe  Third  Division,  went 
north  to  Rhainairi  Wednesday, 
Ron  moved  south,  to  rejoin 
Queen’s  Park  Rangers. 

In  the  Third  Dli^ion  Peter 
bad  not  mifffffMl  one  of  QFR's 
46  matches,  letting  in  only  38 
goals.  QPR  romped  away  with 
the  League  title,  a dozen 
points  ahead  of  foe  runners 
up.  Middlesbrough. 

Altogether,  Peter  made  139 
league  appearances  for  the 
West  London  club.  An  Eng- 
land youth  intematinngl,  ^ 
went  on  to  play  for  the  Under 
23  En^isb  team  too  but,  un- 
like Ron,  England's  World 
Cup  goalimeper  in  Chile  in 
1968,  Peter  never  won  a full 
international  cap. 

He  played  ei^t  seasons  for 
Wednesday,  making  180 


league  appearances,  thou^ 
he  could  not  save  them  from 
relegation  to  tbe  Second  Div- 
ision in  1970.  They  regained 
toeir  position  in  the  senior 
league  in  1975.  and  that  year 
he  joined  another  Yorkshire 

ClUi^  romatwfwg 

Oakwell  for  four  years 

Subsequently,  while  Ron 
opened  a sports  shop  in  Lon- 
don, Peter  became  a commu- 
ulty  poOiceman  at  Bramall 
Lane,  home  of  Sheffield 
Unit6(l,  WfidnGsdBV’s  citv 
rivals.  ' 

He  lived  near  Sheffield  with 
ius  wife  Jane  and  his  daugh- 
ters Karen  and  Claire 


Peter  Springen.  looiballer,  bonj 
fl.  1946;  died  September  28, 


Sir  John  Adye.  former  di- 
rector. GCHQ,  58;  Nick 
Ainger.  Labour  MP.  48;  Phil 
Bennett,  ru^y  player,  49; 
Ladano  Berio,  conductor, 
composer,  72;  Ian  Bishop, 
cricketer,  30;  Caprice  Bonr- 
ret.  supermod^  24;  Peter 
Chenery,  secretary,  British 
CfounciL  51;  Prof  Gecni^ 
Cmmb,  composer,  68;  Bai^ 
Davies,  sports  commutator, 
S7;  Jonathan  Davies,  rugby 
league  player,  35;  Sir  Robin 
Day,  doyen  of  interviewers, 
74;  Frank  Delaney,  writer 
and  broadcaster,  55;  Prof 
Peter  (^Uhom,  composer, 
conductor.  85;  Air  Chief 
Marshal  Sir  hllcdiael  Gray- 
don,  C3iief  of  the  Air  Staff,  59; 
Sir  Ralph  Halpem,  fanner 
chainmn,  Burton  Group,  99; 
Wally  Herbert,  Arctic,  ex- 
plorer, 68:  Sena  Jnrlxiac,  so 
prano.  76;  Dervia  Klrwan, 
actress.  26;  Kevin  Kline, 
screen  actor,  50;  Reg  Kray, 
gangland  criminaL  ^ Philip 
McLean,  ambassador  to 
Cuba,  58;  Adrian  Mitchell, 
poeL  65;  Sir  fted  Pontin, 
holiday  camp  founder,  91: 
Prof  W Lindford  Rees,  psy- 
chtotrist,  83;  Allan  Hogen. 
Labour  MP.  65;  Sir  Robert 
Sainsbnry.  joint  president, 
Sainsburys  91;  Jane  Stem, 
writer.  51;  Fad^  Tipping, 
Labour  MP,  48;  Mark  Tol- 
ley, former  BBC  India  corce- 
spemdenc,  6S;  Malcolm  Tom- 
boll,  Spycatcher  lawyer, 
chainnan.  Australia’s  Repub- 
lic Advisory  Committee,  43* 
Paul  Vat^han.  radio  jour- 
nalist, 72;  Bill  Wyman.  RbU- 
mg  Stone,  66. 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Eifitor 


The  Governtnent  yes- 
terday kicked  Into 
touch  attempts  by  the 
^ectricity  industry  to 

ShSL®‘4-  aaSuok 

a complete  review 
M tte  ^itain's  cootroveesial 
trading  market. 
The  move,  announced  by 
eae/By  minister  John  Battik 
could  herald  the  first  signifi- 
cant overhaul  ot  the  priva- 
utmty  market  system. 
Which  was  instafled  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  will  aim 
to  quell  complaints  by  busi- 
ness users  that  they  are  pay- 
ing too  much  tor  their  pow/ 
It  came  hours  after  the  in- 
dustry had  voted  to  set  up  its 
own  review  of  the  wholesale 
power  market,  the  “^r*. 

Although  that  internal 
review  wUl  stOl  go  ahead.  Mr 
Battle’s  move  suggests  there 
are  government  doubts  that 
electruity  companies,  which 
run  the  pool,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  come  up  with  fer- 
reaching  reforms. 

First  hints  that  a govern- 
ment review  was  under  con- 
sideration came  in  August 
when  it  emei^ed  that  Mr 
Battle  and  Stephen  Little- 
child,  the  electricity  regula- 
tw,  had  formed  a pincer 
movement  on  the  pool,  warn- 
ing that  it  had  better  sort  it- 
self out  or  the  job  would  be 
done  for  it. 

Announcing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
review.  Mr  Battle  said  he  had 
instructed  Prof  Littlediild  to 
draw  up  terms  of  reGereoce. 

He  told  the  ann»ai  conibr^ 

ence  of  pool  members  

mostly  dectrlcity  generators 
and  suppliers  — that  the  mar- 
ket had  been  conceived  in  1990 
in  a *^racuum"  because  no 
other  international  models  ex- 
isted He  listed  a litany  of  com- 
plaints  against  the  system. 

'‘Ctmsmners  complftin  that 
po^  prices  are  too  high;  that 
it  is  a suppliers’  dub  In  which 
consumers  cannot  participate 
directly;  that  the  pool  does 
not  respond  to  consumer  con- 


cerns; that  it  is  slow  to 
change;  that  those  with 
VKted  interests  control  pool 
and  that  problems  in 
setting  pool  prices  spill  over 
mto  the  contracts  market  and 
t^bit  the  devdopment  of 
nvative  markets." 

Prof  LitUechild  is  to 
out  consultations  on  the  scope 
of  the  review  and  to  report  to 
Battle  in  the  new  year. 
The  review  is  aepected  to 
begin  In  the  sununer. 

Explaining  Qie  timing.  Mr 
Battle  said  that  he  did  not 
want  the  investigation  to  In- 
terfere w^  the  introduction 
of  competttioii  in  the  domestic 
electridty  and  gas  markets. 

Prof  Uttlechild,  who  la^ 
week  expressed  doubts  that 
the  pool  could  carry  out  a 
fuUy  independent  review, 
said  he  expected  the  inquiry 
to  include  the  structure 
timing  of  bids,  trading  ar- 
rangements outside  the  pool 
competition  in  generation 
and  supply,  and  the  pool's 
growing  interaction  with  the 
gas  market 

The  pool  eJEecutive  commit- 
tee said  it  looked  forward  to 
playing  a central  part  in  the 
review  as  well  as  conducting 
its  own.  Nell  Bryson.  Its 
chairman,  said:  "We  expect 
the  reviews  to  be  objective 
and  transparent  so  that  their 
conclusions  will  be  widely  ac- 
cepted and  beneficial  fbr  alL” 

Consumer  groups,  which 
have  long  been  urging  inter- 
vention by  the  regulator  and 
the  DTI,  welcomed  Mr 
Battle’s  move.  Yvonne  Con- 
stance, head  of  the  reglm^ 
dectricity  consumer  emnmit- 
tees,  said:  “His  det^ion  te  a 
proper  response  to  caneumer 
pressure ...  For  coosamers  to 
be  satisfied  there  mo^  be 
power  to  implement  the  pro- 
posals cMTthe  review." 

Generating  companies  said 
they  would  give  fall  si^port 
to  ^ review.  But  the  Associ- 
ation of  Electricity  Producers 
called  for  clear  ways  to  mea- 
sure theenrrent  perfonnance 
of  the  pool  addii^  *X7nly 
then  shall  we  be  aide  to  see 
whether  any  changes  are 
needed.” 


THE  cold  winds  oftbe  ban- 
nana  trade  war  blew  into 
Coventry  yesterday.  lorUes 
TanySfay.  Beads  of  four  Ca- 
ribbean countries,  whose 
economies  face  devastation 
from  a World  Trade 
Ox^anlsatlon  (WTO)  rating 

agniwet  the 


Union’s  banana  r^tane, 
gathered  to  see  agriculture 
minister  Jack  Cmmineham 
open  a new  £fi  miiiinw  ba- 
nana-ripening centre  hnzlt 
by  Geest,  a leading  fruit 
importer. 

Business  accoants  man- 
ager Dong  Reid  (pictured) 


displayed  the  fimits  of 
Geest’s  labours. 

Mr  Cnnningdxnm  said 
Britain  would  press  for  an 
arrangement  within  fteEU 
that  would  allow  it  and 
others  to  continue  to  im- 
port  Caribbfiui  banuiasA 
But,  while  Britain  had  his- 


torical obligations  towards 
its  fbtmer  colcmles  in  the 
Caribbean,  there  was  no 
qnestion  of  flontingthe 
WTO  ruling. 

Edison  James,  prime 
minister  of  Dominica, 
warned  that  the  WTO  rul- 
ing posed  a serious  threat to 


his  count]?  and  the  other 
Windward  Islands,  whose 
economies  rely  heavily  on 
Itamana  exports.  “ItwWbO 
devastating.  Social,  eco- 
nomic unrest  is  what  we 
wonld  have  down  there,** 
be  said. 

Mr  Cunning  am  said 


Geest’s  investment  showed 
the  firm’s  confidence  in  Ca- 
ribbean hwnamag-  **We  are 
determined,  exactly  be- 
cause this  is  a bigb-quaiity, 
popular  product  to  keep  It 
on  the  shelves  of  our 
shops." 

PHOTOQRAPH:  ffiANK  BARON 


MCI  loses  $182m  as  GTE  talks  open 


Meholas  BarniMer,  Chief 
Easiness  Correspondent 


Tales  about  the 
future  ownership  i^ 
MCI,  British  Tele- 
com’s American  part- 
ner, got  underway  yestoday 
as  the  groito  reported  that  it 
had  plunged  d^ply  Into  the 
red. 

MCI  executives,  together 
with  the  top  management 
team  from  BT,  held  meetii^ 
in  America  yesterday  with 
GTE,  which  has  made  a $28 


billion  (£17.1  bQlion)  cash  bid 
fbr  M(3,  and  with  WorldCom, 
which  has  made  a $30  biOioii 
all-shares  offm'. 

Industiry  sources  in  New 
York  said  tiiat  BT,  whose  own 
bid  for  control  <£  MCI  was 
scuppered  by  the  two  higher 
rival  offers,  is  trying  to  strike 
a deal  which  would  leave  the 
British  group  as  a key  part- 
ner in  a merged  (?IX  and 
MCL  BT  already  owns  20  per 
cent  of  MCI. 

MCI  posted  a third-quarter 
loss  of  $182  million  despite  a 
28  per  cent  rise  in  sales  to 


$608  million.  The  main  cause 
cf  the  57  per  cent  pro^ 
downturn  was  a $5l5imUioQ 
provision  mainly  to  cover 
business  restructuring  costs. 

Gerald  Taylor,  the  groin’s 
phipf  erecutive,  eiflimeH  the 
quarter’s  setback  was  a result 
of  the  group’s  determination 
to  Improve  long-term 
profitability. 

"MCI  at^eved  extremely 
strong  growth  in  new  mar- 
kets with  revenues  from 
local  services  doubling,  In- 
ternet services  increasing  80 
per  cent  and  virtiml  data 


growing  nearly  60  per  cent 
The  recent  unsolicited 
merger  proposals  by  World- 
Com and  GTE  underscore 
the  attractiveness  of  MCI’s 
assets  and  its  strat^y  for 
continued  profitable 
growth,'*  be  pointed  out 

Losses  on  the  group’s  at- 
tempt to  break  into  fbe  local 
calls  market  in  the  US 
totalled  $118  million,  against 
$19  million  for  the  same  quar- 
ter last  year. 

It  was  the  unexpected  fore- 
cast hu£^  losses  in  this 
area  which  triggered  BTs 


downward  renegotiation  of 
its  ordinal  bid  terms,  a de- 
^opment  which  WcnrldCom 
ciai^d  opened  the  way  for 
the  counter-bid  it  made  last 
month. 

M(^  also  faded  to  match  its 
rivals  in  its  cote  long-dis- 
tance business,  with  volume 
growing  just  6 per  cent, 
against  idi  per  emit  achieved 
I?  AT&T,  the  lai^est  operator 
in  the  market,  and  14  per  cent 
by  Sprint  Corporation,  which 
ranks  in  third  place,  just  be- 
hindMCL 

Wan  street  analysts  had 


been  expecting  a poor  third 
quarter  from  MCI,  whose 
shares,  buoyed  by  the  GTE 
and  World(kun  bids,  were  vir- 
tually unchanged  despite  a 
fantngwiarfcftf 

The  analysts  are  also  ex- 
pecting WorldCom  to  come 
back  with  an  increased  bid  — 
but  *h«  time  oSerlng  a mix- 
ture of  cash  and  shares. 
WorldCom’s  share  price, 
which  peaked  at  $40  after  its 
Md  bid  was  announced,  has 
drifted  downwards. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  It 
was  trading  $1%;  down  at  $33. 


What  is  the  pool? 


l^E  w^'desIgRed  s. 
to  he  b)e  core  pr|oe 

■ power,  jt  ws, 

■cotffdnee  bad 
fnarkets.. 

•1he  pool  .fqr  a': 

34  hOMTsibiklirenoeibfhaiM^  * 

thrfe 

■ vrtth  matriiBig  . ...  ....  . 

^r^ienr^ 

■ Tlieiasthftctfqaw»aai^ 

■ 'tiie  p^  tost  M toe, 

'^piaducioapaM$r,>-  . ' 

■:  NaSoiSiSf&rand  ' 

: Tnagtetf  dbaHli8iifG8neta 
•jctfsoistf tiiey  ^ ifteViB 

• Wayk^EaBlsw^af6oi!i^  .......  

. pef^,'.fpr  tostobce' 

afternoon  IBM  itioinito 

• • perrnegiMett 
'•Meavy  irklijsti¥'.sas&'the^ 

‘ niori  of  v»iQm!^'0«w:-s.- 
cosy. cartel' -tikidf 'oiorftpt ... 


Germans  rule  out  early  British  entry  to  single  currency 


Official  says  UK  must  rejoin  ERM  for 
tm  years,  writes  Charlotte  Denny 


SENIOR  Germaii  ofid^ 
,cial  yesterday  ruled 
Britain’s  chances 
;''4  t of  being  a founder  mexnber 
of  Sorope’e  single  enr- 
rency,  even  if  the  British 
Government  . were  to 
cliang:e  its  mind  again 
abont  Joining  at  the  first 
opport^tyin  1999. 

Klaus  RegUng,  number 
three  at  the  German  fi- 
I nance  mlnislxy,  told  a con- 
ference  in  London  that  his 
government  would  stand  by 


Electricity  firm  ESSSSU*®* 
takes  green  lead  535*^^®” 


Celia  Weston  on 
the  tariffs  that 
cost  more  but 
help  save  planet 

PA"?  mtxo  and  salve  your 
greeu  consdei^  is  a 
sales  pitch  which 
em  Electricity  believes  ^ 
give  it  a winning  edge  in  tne 

fiffot  for  a greater  share  M the 

domestie  dectrlcltymarket^ 
The  "green  energy  tanas  . 
launched  yesterday  by  the 

largest  of  the  12  regional  elec- 
tricity cmnpanies,  offi» 
tomers  on  standsnl  rates  the 
phanw»  to  pay  moiB  for  elec- 
tricity to  jbdp  fond  research 
into  renewable  energy 
sources  IQre  wind  power. 

The  green  tarifS  wiD  nw 
apply  toS^estijnated  3W.000 
Eastern  customer  hous^^ 
with  tow  incomes  or  debts, 
whidi  pay  the  hi^er  prej^T' 
meat  • rates  for  their 
dectrieity. 

Eastern’s  marketing 
was  welcomed  by  Friends  a 

the  Barth  which  said  It  bopea 

the  initiative  to  tadcle  climato 
t^hflngg  would  set  a precedent 
for  the  rest  oftbe  se^. 

Patridc  Green,  PoB  climate 
campaigner,  said:  "Energy 
fiimpmiea  ttet  lecc^nise  the  , 

mtmiST  RATES  — BANK  SELLs" 


threat  oC  dimate  change  and 
the  need  to  transfoim  their 
business  stand  to  gain,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  retain  a 
/Ti  wtsaurJilee  attraction  to  the 


Rupert  Jones 


usual  paths  of  electricity 
generation.” 

fotxoduction  of  the  new  tar^ 
iffa  precedes  the  opening  up 
of  conmetltion  In  eOectricity 
supply  next  year.  After  April, 
24  mBllon  dectriclty  xaera 
will  gradually  be  able  to 
switch  to  any  supplier  oQte^ 
ing  the  best  deaL 
Eastern,  keen  to  sign  up 
castomers  as  soon  as  posslfete 
ffpirt  the  greener  tiectricity 
offer  was  open  to  households 
anywhere  in  Britain.  • - 
The  company  expects  that 
initially  up  to  5 ptf  celt  of  its 
3.1  million  domestic  customers 
win  subscribe  to  one  of  the  two 
new  tarilEs.  It  has  pledged  to 
donations  pound  for 

p^^Tnl  up  to  £500,000  fir  the 
next  two  years. 

SobPtm&  tariff  gives 
customers  the  opportanity  to 
pay  an  6 per  cent, 

5£le  under  BcoPowa’  Hus 
they  can  pay  an  adthtional 
10  per  — izicreasing  the 
avnrai^  annual  hOl  of  £260  by 
El3  or  £»  respectively.  ^ 
Eastern  said  the  funds 
would  be  placed  In  a diarita- 
bie  trust  and  used  to  support 
projects  swfo  as  wind,  wave 
and  solar  power. 


The  ^aTwinn  was  Celebrat- 
ing yesterday  after  three 
flnanrial  instttlXtiOllS,  WhiCh 

rhaHenged  the  Government 
in  an  £80  minion  dispute,  lost 
tbfffr  case  at 'the  Buitvean 
Court  of  Human  Ri^xts. 

The  courts  (tecision  that 
fhawgaa  tO  the  UK  tax 

rultt  did  not  violate 'the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human. 
Rights  conclndes  a 10-yearold 
dispote. 

The  Leeds  Permanent  (now 
part  the  Halifta),  National 
& Frovineial  (since  subsumed 
by  Abbey  National)  and  York- 
shire building  societies  had 
c3atmed  they  suffered  doulde 
tRTation  wl^  the  Conserva- 
tive government  changed  the 
way  it  collected  income  tax  on 
the  interest  paid  to  customers 
with  savings  accounts. 

The  three  Institutions 
wanted  to  recova:  more  than 
£80  mjjlion.  In  tax  payments. 

A Treasury  spokeswoman 
said  it  was  "very,  very 
haivjr  with  the  ootetHne, 
while  the  Revame  was  "abso- 
lutely ddlU^ted”. 

The  case  arises  out  of  a 1986 
<>?wingi»  to  tiw  tax  rules.  The 
Enn^pean  court  decided  that 


Australia  224 
Austria  19A9 
Beigium  S8J3 
Canada  221 
Cyprus  QlSS. 
Deiunark  wre 
inland  SA8 . 


France  9.487 
Germany  2A400 
Graeea447A0 
Hong  Konfl  12.21 
India  58.16 
Ireland  1AS50 
Israel  &78 


Italy  2.791 
Malta  ate  • _ 
Metfieffoids  ftiSTS 
Mew  Zealand  2.54 
Norway  11A1 
Portugal  288A0 
Saudi  Arabia  6j02 


gngqiorBLSOI 
SnihAMea?^ 
Spain  2H.00 
Sweden  12267 
SelBerInd  1357 
Thrfcey  287,210 
USA  iJSStfS 


fUPM  and  IweaA  afiaMO- 


ipQB  were  folly  in  Itoe  wifo 
Psrlitenenfs  tei^nal  inteu’ 
tions,  said  the  Revenue. 

■ Halifax  chief  executive 
miita  Hlackbani  said:  "We  al* 
ways  understood  our  case 
was  a pioneering  one  but  we 
frit  we  it  to  our  mem- 
bers to  pot  UP  the  best  fights 
we  could  in  the  face  of  such 
obvious  nnfajzness." 


a strict  interpretation  of 
the  Maastricht  treaty  rule 
requiting  countries  to  be 
part  of  the  exchange  rate 
wMM»ha»igiM  ^ two  years 
before  they  can  Join  EMU. 

’’The  German  Govern- 
ment awd  tile  Bundesbank 
firmly  bdleve  that  particl- 
patton  in  ERM  is  vital  fbr 
qnahdying,”  he  said.  Brit- 
ain has  not  been  a member 
of  the  ERM  since  the  pound 
crashed  out  five  years  ago, 
on  Black  Wednesday. 


Hevrs  in  brief 


Mr  Riding’s  commente 
came  moments  after  a 
senior  Treasury  official 
had  Mwtfld  that  th^i^  rule 
was  no  longer  relevant. 

In  response  to  a qnestion 
from  the  former  Tfory  for- 
eign secretary,  Douglas 
Hurd,  Sir  Nigel  Wickes, 
second  permanent  secre- 
tary at  ihe  Treaanry,  said 
the  treaty  was  drafted  be- 
fore major  changes  were 
forced  on  the  ERM  by  t^ 
exchange-rate  turmoil  of 
the  early  1990s. 

The  currency  bands  fbr  a 
number  of  members  were 
relaxed  in  the  aftermath. 
As  a result,  ’ihe  precise  in- 


ICI  predicts  £1 80m 

surge 

IMPERIAL  Chemical  Industries  warned  yesterday  that  the 
strmigpoT^'woaldtop  £180  millioQ  or  more  offitsfun-year 
profits.  Announcing  a mere  £1  xoJllicm  increase  in  profits  to 
£132  million  fbr  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  finance  director 
Alan  Span  said  tiie  cumnlative  impact  of  sterling  had  reached 
£140  mlfoon  after  nine  mcmtiis’ trading. 

Analysts  said  that  at  omstant  eKhsmge  rates,  fin’s  profits 
would  have  been  up  8 per  cent  but  1^  their  forecasts  to  the 
group’s  fUR-year  profits  uuchanged  at  about  £380  mOliQn.  be- 
cause  the  fan  In  sterling  would  be  offset  by  higher  prices  £or 

industrial  chemicals.  — TOnyMay 


Building  societies  buoyant 

BUZLDlNGsocfetitearecoiitihiiizigtoattracthjghtev^of 
saving  in  spite  (tftiie  conversion  of  several  Into  banks  and 
dampdowns  on  speculators.  But  net  mortgaga  advances  to  con- 

samKS  fon  to  £L04  bfilkai  last  mouth  from  £L13  bQUon  in  August 
and  meit^iga  ai^rovals  totaled  £1 A bQlion,  the  lowest  levri  since 
Jamiaiy  199a  tite  Building  Sodedes  AssociatioD  said.  The  figures 
Oime  to  the  wake  of  rqxirts  that  the  bousing  market  was  quieter 
thOT  fffpfKiWi  to  ^V^etiesAHraetedri-ghilMmQf 

saving  last  month,  up  from  an  already  high  £2U)9  bSlion  in 


Ifoustog  maikte  activity  in  Stodsnd  and  Wales  win  tell 'by  5 per 
cfoi  to  1998,  accoixiing  to  Cambridge  Bexmometrics.  Bouse  pzioes 
area^ectedto  rise  by  OS  per  cent  nextyear,  against  10  per  cent 


Abbey  names  new  chief 

ABBE?  NatiODsTs  new  chief  eaecottve  is  to  be  isD  Haifoy, 
bankfs  fimmee  director.  Mr  Hailey,  aged  47.  wOL  succe^  Fette 
Rirpti,  uto  retires  from  ~the  board  on  Petarary  28  next  y«tr, 
AhbsychalnnanLGvdT^igeo^taanouaoed. 

Delivering  Abb^santimi  business  r^rt,  LordTugendhat 
aaM  that  In  the  thii^  qiiartor  fti^'hatik  ’ftnatolained'tbeMWEeBS 
fl^flior  to  tha  ywir  to  Improving  tis  poaitioa  In  tnwUti^l 
markets  and  divec^iytoS  ^ pre^”- — BigMrtJbnte 


Cordiant  split  approved 

SHAREHOUJERSmCordlattt,  the  UK’s  second-hugest  advertis- 
ing a^jcy.yestoday  approved  its  plan  to  into  two  sepa- 

rately  advertirfTiganrt  TnarinjHngfiOmpanies,  Oorfllant 

pjiHwiimiMtinngQHBqkwfaieh  win  urinelTi^vconiprise  Bates 
Woridwida  and  Saatdd  & SaafihL — TbrtF 


terpretatiem  of  that  partie- 
nlar  criterion  is  most  un- 
clear”, he  said. 

Founder  mfnnbership  of 
the  sbo^Ie  currency  wiU  be 
decided  by  European  lead- 
ers in  Blay  next  year.  Mr 
Regling*s  comments  sug- 
gest the  German  view  is 
tbat  the  US  would  have  to 
go  back  Into  the  Exchnage 
Rate  Mechanism  for  the 
required  two-year  period 
before  being  considered  for 
a second  round  of  EMU 
entrants. 

Sir  Nigel  would  not  offer 
any  comment  on  when  the 
UK  migSit  Join  in  advance  of 
Chancellor  Gordon 


Brown’s  statement  to  Paiv 
tiament  next  we^ 

A left-of-centre  think- 
tank  with  strong  Labour 
Party  links  yesterday 
urged  the  Government  to 
call  an  early  referendum  on 
EMU.  The  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy  Resemreh  said 
Government  should  start 
the  process  when  It  takes 
over  the  six-month  presi- 
dency of  the  European 
Union  in  January  next 


"To  get  the  ad- 

vantages of  membership 
and  to  influence  important 
decisions  that  are  c«mhig 
up,  the  UK  has  to  make  an 


early  oommltment,’'  Gerald 
JSoitbam,  the  ZPPR’s  direc- 
tor, said. 

Mr  Holtham  and  Dan 
Corry,  former  head  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  IPl^  now  an 
advisor  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  ar- 
gue in  fbrthcmning  report 
that  the  centre  of  gravity 
for  Enropean  decision-mak- 
ing will  become  the 
countries  that  are  part  of 
the  single  currency. 

"The  UK  should  not  rush 
to  join  the  first  wave,  but 
Should  make  sate  that  the 
way  is  not  blocked  to  Join- 
ing in  the  second  wave  in 
2002,"  they  say . 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,103 

Set  by  Hendra 


Aoross 


1 AodamaSonirf  unusual 
pai^  custom  (8) 

S Univeisit/ head  with  furthat 

Is  practice  (Q 

9 Vassal  to  cooEng  tar  in  sea- 

air?  te) 

10  Buanessinalaudmartet(^ 
12  parent  is,  detivertog 

slap?  (11) 

15  StoiyteOerstilldngapose 

(S) 

17  Switch  musiealnurnber(9) 

18  Sodivninacobaft  ' 
pmparation  toat  goes  on 
cut^^) 

19  Fixes  hard  pieces  to  a digital 

dsphv(^ 

20  Impractical  acaderric  (11) 

24  Handy  to  barney;  poshly? 

(B) 

25  &ouptociudingtiie8a(voy 


taking  money;  attended  by  a 
body  of  accountants  ^ 

26  Half  a turn  that  was  fonny  in 
theb^^ 

27  Choke  left  in  abnormM 
setting^ 

Down 


1 Loy^,  to  example,  in 
marriage  (1{^ 

2 Contemplates  temtinai  near 
Enfield  (7,3) 

8 Ftoich  ores  urider  acute 
Stress?^ 

4 Keeniophoioiyaphthe 
queen.grtttogagoodshot(19 

9 Clasp  Peter,  endiesslessy 
worl^  in  office?  (6-^ 

7 Drop  a bunch  of  keys  (4) 

8 Gain  Labour,  we  hear  (4) 
11  Get  wrong  printer^  Item 

broadcast's) 


SOUIVKNff«t,10a 


18  Fasdnatling  person  who 
entraps  aorcerooo  (10) 

14  LsQrdownacoordirigto 
Mosaic  Law?  (IQ) 

16  Coded,  a label  ^to  show 
what  is  appetizing  (9) 

21  in  libretto,  Scwpla 
embraces  her 

22  Adudc-eggblue(4) 

28  Thtetesbtoiytobidctenin 
Centrri  Conteabulary  (4) 

8ehitlM  tDnmnmv 


9 Stuck?  Than  C8l  our  solulom  Sne 
on  0891 3S8  eSA  Ctes  03ct  50p 
per  mnule  «t  an  Iknes.  SeMce  aB- 
pliBdby^ 


SUPPORT 
iBeveuM  , 

recycled  onxrmoda 

ipamtDritonNt 

RHtaUtarUK 

nBMpapMkiBiB 
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CHINA  SYNDROME:  Honeymoon  ends  as  ex-colony’s  woes  send  share  prices  spiralling  down 


Far  East  typhoon  hits  West 


Paul  Murphy 


London  and  other 
European  finan* 
cial  markets  yes- 
terday found 
themselves  sucked 
into  the  financial 
typhoon  which  has  devas- 
tated Far  Eastern  markets 
over  recent  weeks. 

More  »h5tn  £43  billion  was 
wiped  off  the  value  of  British 
sharp  prices  at  one  stage,  in 
the  w^e  of  overnight  news 
that  the  crisis  over  the  Hong 
Eong  dollar  bad  spaiiced  a 
10  per  cent  slump  in  share 
prices  in  the  former  colony. 

With  brokers  in  London 
struggling  to  make  sense  of 
the  new  “order  driven”  trad- 
ing system,  introduced  by  the 
Stock  Exchange,  more  than 
230  points  was  wiped  off  the 
FTSE  100  index  at  one  stage. 

This  was  the  biggest  one- 
day  points  fall  since  the  Octo- 
ber 1987  crash,  which  bad  its 
lOth  anniversary  on  Sun^. 

While  the  main  British 
share  Index  recovered  to 
close  at  4991.S,  down  157.3, 
there  were  staaip  fhOs  across 
all  sectors  — from  banks  to 
engineering  companies.  Hard- 
est hit  were  British  oomi»- 
oies  with  a strong  presence  in 


the  Far  East,  such  as  HSBC  — 
the  parent  of  Midlaad  Bank — 
which  fen  ISgp  to  £16.10.  In- 
vestment trusts  with  heavy 
exposure  to  the  region  also 
took  a hammering. 

Panic  sening  swept  oOier 
European  stock  markets,  and 
in  New  York  the  Dow  Jones 
index  fell  more  than  230  points 
at  one  stage.  In  France,  the 
CAC-40  index  lost  3.4  per  cent 


and  in  Germany  the  Ibis  Dax 
indicator  shed  3.6  per  cent 

Dealers  in  London  reported 
widespread  mayhem.  “The 
question  now  is  whether  fhu 
Is  just  a correction  or 
whether  the  whole  boU-mar^ 
ket  show  is  aver”  one  said. 

Althou^  selUng  of  stock 
was  said  to  be  light,  dealers 
pointed  out  th|^t  many  are 
still  finding  It  very  difficult  to 


trade  under  the  Sets  system, 
which  came  into  operation  on 
Monday.  There  were  also 
reports  of  conq>uter  failures 
at  several  City  firms,  stretch- 
ing nerves  to  breaking  point 
“We  have  had  a disorderly 
sell-off  and  there  has  been 
cnmathing  of  a fU^t  to  qual- 
ity, with  some  investors  mov- 
ing their  money  into  gilts.” 
another  senior  trader  said. 


“Some  people  are  saying 
there  is  no  reason  why  Ehiro- 
pean  markets  should  react  to 
the  Hong  situaticn  in 

this  way.  And  today's  3per 
cent  fan  sboaJd  be  put  into 
context  with  the  Footsie  up 
30  per  cent  this  year.” 
b Wnng  Eong,  where  inter- 
est rates  have  been  raised  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  link 
b^een  the  Hong  Kong  dollar 


Bank  worker  commits  suicide 


LukeHanCng 


An  investment 
bank  vice-president, 
unable  to  cope  with 
the  pressure  of 
work,  committed  saidde  at 
his  Hong  Kong  flat  as  the 
former  colony's  cata- 
strophic stock-market 
crash  b^an,  it  emet^ 
last  night. 

Briton  wqiUam  Cnlley,  an 
employee  of  US  firm  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  took  an  over- 
dose early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  hoars  after  al- 
most 5 per  cent  was  wiped 


off  Hang  Seng  shares.  Mr 
CuUey,  43,  was  discovered 
unconscloas  on  the  sob  by 
his  wife.  A bottle  of  p*ii« 
was  found  by  his  bedside, 
ti^ether  with  a note.  He 
was  fixnn  the  cou- 

ple’s apartment  In  the  ez- 
clnrive  Repnlse  Bay  district 
to  Queen  Mary  bospltaL 
but  died  later. 

Hoi^  Koz^  police  yestez^ 
day  said  there  was  so  fiu:  no 
evidence  to  link  the  deatt 
with  the  corrency  erisla. 
Bat  Inspector  Kwok  Mei 
Sam,  leading  the  investiga- 
tion. told  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  that  work 


pressure  was  £he  reason  Itar 
his  suicide. 

Soorces  at  the  company 
described  Mr  Cnlley  as  a 
middle-ranking  IT  em- 
ployee vrtio  worked  not  on 
the  dealing  floor  hut  in  the 
less  glamoroos  worid  of 
backroom  operations, 
where  he  was  responsible 
for  the  settlement  of 
shares. 

Mr  Cnlley  leaves  two 
dau^ters.  He  joined  Mer- 
rill l^nch  two  years  ^o 
when  his  former  en^loyer, 
the  stockbroking  firm 
Smith  New  Court,  was 
swallowed  np  by  the  invest- 


ment bank.  Mr  Colley  was 
PMt^  from  the  CS  to  Hong 
Kong  early  last  year. 

One  colleague  In  Merrill 
Lynch  Hong  Kong,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  yes- 
terday admitted  the  pres- 
snre  of  work  had  “In- 
creased”. 

The  CS  bank  has  recently 
been  embroiled  in  scandiJ 
sorroonding  its  Singapore 
operation  and  has  taken 
legal  action  against  one  of 
its  former  senior  bankers 
for  allegedly  forging 
wealthy  clfonts’  signatures. 

An  inquest  will  be  held 
into  Mr  Colley’s  death. 


and  the  US  currency,  the 
10  per  «^nt  fall  in  the  Hang 
Sftpg  in4«qr  fhUonsed  a 15per 
cent  eiwinp  over  tiie  preceding 
three  days.  Tradi^  in  Europe 
are  aware  that  the  Hang  Seng 
mighh  have  faii«»»  ftzrther  but 
fbr  BeUlng-inspired  baying 
fay  Chinese  instfhitions. 

In  Tjwdpn,  all  market  ana- 
lysts working  for  Hbzig  Kong- 
linked  Institutions  were 
refusing  to  issue  investment 
advice  to  callers. 

“It's  nerve-racking,  cer- 
tainly,” said  one,  "but  I would 
be  murii  more  worried  if  this 
sell-off  Dn  London]  had  been 
triggered  by  fiie  DS  markets. 
You  have  to  remember  foat 
Hong  Kong  represents  just 
1 per  cent  cf  ^obal  stock  mar- 
kets [whilel  America  is  proba- 
bly over  50  per  cent” 

However,  Trevor  Gree* 
glot^  strategist  at  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  said:  "People  are 
beginning  to  see  risks  in  the 
eqnitles  markets  where  foey 
didn’t  see  risk  before.” 

Nick  Knight,  worldwide 
strategist  at  Nomura,  cited 
other  reasons  for  concern: 
"ValuatioD  levels,  the  extent 
to  which  the  markets  have 
moved  t^  year,  the  risk  of 
Mghfrr  interest  rates  in  Gei> 
many,  foe  that 

remain  over  EMU.” 


Notebook 


Goldilocks  and 
the  global  bears 


Alex  Brummer 


Meltdown  fear 
grips  home  of 
paper  tigers 


Andrew  Higgins  finds  panic  in  Hong  Kong 
as  investors  scramble  for  American  dollars 


PANDEMONIUM  grip- 
ped Hong  Kong's  busi- 
ness-mad populace  ye^ 
terday  as  stocks  suffered  their 
biggest  one^y  fall,  raising 
the  spectre  of  a meltdown  in  a 
property  market  that  has 
spawned  several  of  the 
world's  hipest  fortunes. 

Bank  lobbies  pulsed  with 
anxious  customers  trying  to 
buy  US  dollars  while  mobile 
phones  across  foe  territory 
bu226d  with  frantic  chatter  cd* 
countless  paper  millionaires 
on  foe  run. 

“This  is  panic,"  said  David 
Robinson  of  Sofber  Capital 
Management.  "Everyone  al- 
ways blames  a feeding  frenzy 
by  bec^  fund  piranhas  but 
this  is  the  man  on  foe  street 
gone  mad.” 

Facing  Its  first  real  test 
since  Britain's  retreat  on 
June  30,  the  post-colonial  gov- 
ernment vowed  to  defend  a 
fixed  link  with  foe  US  dollar 
despite  fears  that  jacking  up 
interest  rates  could  topple 
sky-high  property  prices, 
which  now  rival  those  in 
Tokyo  before  the  Japanese 
bubble  burst  five  years  ago. 

Firms  particularly  badly 
Jut  have  been  so-called  red 
chips.  Chinese  controlled  cor- 
porations. Investors  once 
queued  up  to  buy  these  stocks 
but  now  they  are  queuing  to 
dump  them.  China  Telecom, 
foe  newest  and  hipest  red 
chip,  saw  its  flotation  In  a 
shambles  yesterday  when  foe 
shares  well  below  foe 
issue  price. 

Today  could  decide  whether 
Hong  Kong  chains  its  compo- 
sure or  goes  into  firee-falL 
Graham  PowelL  a British 
arohitect  who  rushed  to  foe 
bank  to  try  to  shift  his  money 
into  US  dollars,  said:  ‘Tve 
never  seen  anything  like  it  — 
massive  queues  of  people 
moving  money  here  and 
there.” 

Tung  Chee-hwa,  who 
replaced  Chris  Patten  as 
Hong  Eong  leader  on  July  l. 


returns  to  his  office  today 
after  a tour  of  Europe  to  gi^ 
pie  with  the  first  serious 
threat  to  what  had  been  a 
smooth  and,  for  most,  pros- 
perous transitian  to  Chhiese 
rule.  Speaking  la  London  yes- 
terday, he  said:  "There  is  tre- 
mendous determination  on 
the  part  of  foe  Hong  Eong 
government  to  maintain  the 
exchange  rate.  We  have  every 
confidence  this  can  be  done." 
Dogged  defence  of  Hong  Eo^ 
currency  as  a citadel  of  stabil- 
ity in  a region  of  financial 
turmoQ  could  come  at  a terri- 
ble price,  ff  interest  rates  go 
too  high,  foe  property  mar- 
ket’s house  of  cards  could 
tumble.  Rents  of  over  £5,000  a 
month  are  now  common.  A 
shoebox  fiat  can  cost  £500,000 
while  a house  on  The  Peak, 
which  overlooks  Hong  Kong's 
financial  heart,  yrld  earlier 


this  year  for  neaiiy  £50  mil- 
liOZL 

Two  of  foe  world’s  10  rich- 
est men  — Lee  Shau-kee  at  No 
4 and  Li  E-shing  at  No  6 in  foe 
Fortune  magazine  league 
table  — are  Hong  Kong  prop- 
erty tycoons.  They  are  also 
loy^  allies  of  China.  Any 
throat  to  their  fortunes  could 
shatter  a pro-China  coalition 
of  Hong  Eong  plutocrats. 


Designer 
labels 
get  it 
in  the 
neck 


JidiaFbieh 


The  Impact  of  Hong 
Kong's  share  price 
slide  reverberated 
through  the  world's  top 
fashion  houses  yesterday. 

The  Far  East.  especiaUy 
Japan  and  Hong  is  a 
hugely  invortant  maricet 
Cor  haute  cooture  and  lux- 
ury labels.  The  region’s 
shopping  malls  are  lined 
with  outlets  for  Europe  and 
America’s  most  presttglous 
brands.  Bat  yesterday  fears 
mounted  that  nervoas 
Aslan  consumers  would 
now  curb  their  speniUng. 

Shares  in  Paris-based 
LVMH  — which  owns 
Christian  Dior,  Givenchy, 
Christian  Lacroix  and 
Kenzo  along  with  luxury 
goods  firm  Louis  yultton 
and  drinks  brands  like 
Dom  Perignon  champagne 
— closed  down  Fr86  at 
Fr  1,022.  It  was  the  biggest 
loser  in  the  French  CAC-40 
Index. 

Almost  half  the  group’s 
sales  come  firom  the  Far 
East,  and  in  some  ^visions 
the  importance  of  the  mar- 
ket is  even  greater.  Some  73 
per  cent  of  the  grata's 
Louis  Vultton  sales  come 
&om  Asian  markets.  LVMH 
also  owns  the  Far  East’s 
huge  DFS  duty  firee 
retailer. 

Silk  scarf  and  handbag 
label  Hermes  axid  cosmetics 
firm  Clarins  were  also  hit 
by  the  Hong  Eong  foll-ooL 
Ihe  shares  in  both  compa- 
nies lost  more  thaw  7 per 
cent  and  hit  12-month  Iowa. 

On  the  UK  stock  ex- 
change luxnry  brand  group 
Vendome  dropp^  17.Sp  to 
4l5p,  its  lowest  level  for 
more  than  a year  and  down 
from  a high  of  580p,  The 
company  warned  in  June 
that  the  economic  down- 


THB  crash  of  1967  was  al' 
ways  goii^  to  be  trig- 
ged in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  There  has  been  much 
taTir  recently  of  the  "Goldi- 
locks" economy  in  foe  US,  in 
which  the  old  rules  of  eco- 
nomics no  longer  apply  be- 
cause of  the  advance  of  global- 
isation. technology  and 
mwimnwiw^nna  Hus  is  Opti- 
mistic froth,  invented  at  the 
peak  of  every  trade  cyde,  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  inves- 
tors keep  their  nerve  and  con- 
fidence. But  economic  history 
trfiR  us  that  every  advance  up 
the  offnnnmir  cycle  is  fol- 
lowed by  a downswing. 

Asia-Pacific  its  “mir- 
ade”  economies  peaked  some- 
time Japan,  the  engine  of 
the  region,  has  been  winded 
almost  since  the  start  of  this 
decade.  Growfo  has  been  slug- 


Eye-catehing ...  an  investor  watches  Hong  Eong  stocks  tumble  moTOQfMPH;MRRrcHAN 


tom  in  Japan  was  denting 
profits.  Yesterday  LVMH 
said  it  had  raised  prices  on 
its  Vultton  leathers  by  20  to 
30  per  cent  in  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines  to  ofibet  the 
slump  in  currencies  there. 

Hiroaghoat  Asia,  Japa- 
nese toorists  have  always 
been  a key  economic 


driver.  But  the  state  of  the 
Japanese  economy,  the 
handover  of  Hong  Song  to 
China  and  the  spate  of  loc^ 
currency  devaluations  has 
hit  their  spending  power. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  Hong 
Song's  tourists  are  frvm 
Asia,  notably  Japan,  China 
and  Taiwan.  But  the  num- 


ber of  visitors  arriving  in 
the  former  colony  has 
slump^  by  more  thaw  one 
third  since  the  handover. 

There  is  now  a fear  that 
economic  and  financial 
maricet  turmoil  will  deter 
local  consumers  from  high 
spending  and  frighten  off 
most  Japanese  tourists. 


gush  if  not  negligible  and  the 
hanking,  stock  market  and 
property  markets  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  built  on 
false  asset  values,  it  is  foe 
cracks  in  foe  fiwanriai  system 
which  have  damagad  Japan's 
ability  to  grow  and  contribute 
to  regional  and  worldwide 
prosperity. 

But  what  has  been  occur- 
ring in  Japan  has  been  mir- 
rored across  foe  region.  In 
fact  Japan's  incapacity  has 
contributed  to  problems  else- 
where. As  investors  looked 
for  new  markets,  foe  Asian 
tilers  were  the  obvious  tar- 
get. gobbling  up  foe  bulk  of 
the  C44  billion  (£150  million) 
invested  by  western  buiks. 
fund  managers  and  firms  in 
the  emerging  markets  in  1996. 

Unfortunately,  as  has  be- 
come evident  in  Thailand 
over  foe  past  year  and  more 
recently  in  Malaysia.  Indone- 
sia, foe  Phillippines,  South 
Korea  and  now  Hbog  Eong, 
some  of  that  capital  has  gone 
into  the  wrong  filings.  In  foe 
case  of  Thananri  gxid  Malay- 
sia. for  instance,  an  over-en- 
thusiastic taste  for  property 
investment  and  grandiose 
construction  projects  has 
been  at  the  core  of  the 
region’s  problems.  Money 
which  should  been  ear- 
marked for  productive  invest- 
ment poured  into  such  ven- 
tures, the  economies  became 
less  competitive  and  figad 
curroncy  links  — tmHi  the 
present  crisis  the  tigers  were 
essentially  in  the  dollar  zone 
through  a fixed  exchange-rate 
system  — became  untentable. 

Hong  Eong  has  be^  able  to 
withstand  much  of  this  its 
economy  is  that  much  more 
develop^  and  sophisticated; 
the  financial  system  is  for 
more  mature;  it  has  accumu- 
lated strong  reserves  (.about 
USS80  billion)  and  its  current 
account  has  been  in  rolativdy 
good  shape.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  foe  dan^r  signals 
were  never  presenL  First, 
fixed  exchange-rate  systems 
can  be  a menace.  The  moment 
that  speculators  can  see  a 
weakness  in  national  confi- 
dence, the  betting  becomes 
one  way.  In  Hong  Kong’s  case. 


betting  against  the  Hong 
■Solag  doQar  is  particularly 
fraught,  because  of  the 
strenith  of  foe  reserves.  Nev- 
erfoeless,  the  foet  that  short- 
term rates  have  had  to  be 
lifted  to  astronomical  levels 
to  frpd  off  the  market  Any 
shows  the  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing the  line. 

Second,  ridiculous  things 
have  been  going  on  for  a loi% 
time  nn  the  Hang  Seng.  The 
acxalled  “red  chip”  stocks, 
those  with  a strong  dement  of 
Beijing  about  them,  have- 
been  among  the  most  overval- 
ued in  the  world.  But  as  any- 
one who  has  read  the  World 
Bank's  g^twiwai  2020  report 
will  know,  Chinese  enter- 
prises are  generally  enor- 
mously overmanned,  badty 
run,  have  not  yet  fully 
adopted  the  rudiments  of 
western  accounting  and  are 
less  than  entrepreneurially 
managed.  By  all  accounts  the 
hanking  sy^em  runs  at  a 


huge  deficit 
Third,  despite  having  run 
an  effieient  IMF-World  Bank 
meeting  in  Hong  Kong,  at 
which  delegates  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  not  to  see  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  on 
the  streets,  the  political  situa- 
tion remains  uncertain. 
There  is  a non-elected  chief 
executive,  an  appointed  l^is- 
lature  and  a proposal  on  the 
table  which  win  remove  foe 
franchise  from  almost  two 
millmn  rhinnsn.  These  are 
not  encouraging  signs,  since 
markets  best  nourish  in  vi- 
brant democracies.  All  of  this. 


*11ie  heralded  Aslan  mqr  Is 
semeHitaig  of  a Jake.  The 
Aslai  Way,  tt  funs  ouL  has  a 
lot  leas  to  do  wllh  educalian, 
hard  work  and  family  values 
and  a lot  more  to  do  with 
pegging  your  crerenqr, 
bonvarbig  a lot  of  money  hi 


dollars,  ploadng  Kheitafw 
afeeMer  Into  relatively 
intoroducthra  capital 
hwestmoiit  and  real  estate 
profeotsofdidiious  merit 
owned  by  the  eSto^ 
oorngdlngyeurpoBBciane 
by  Involving  them  In  ttie 
stoefcmariKet  bubble  and 
assuming  evevyone  is  gofaig 
to  live  happily  ever  after.' 
Legendary  Morgan  Stanley 
strategist  Barton  Bi^ 


together  with  some  acutely 
inflated  property  values, 
oSbrs  good  reason  wliy  Hong 
Eong  has  become  high  risk. 

The  mechanism  by  which 
the  crisis  spread  from  Asia  to 
Europe  and  north  America  is 
not  difficult  to  prpigin  Glob- 
alisation has  seen  huge  in- 
vestment ty  Europe  and  the 
Americas  in  Aslu  markets 
and  production.  Much  of  Brit- 
ain’s post-1992  devaluation 
boom  has  been  baised  upon  ex- 
ports to  these  markets.  Simi- 
larly. the  US  has  turned  Pa- 
cific-wards in  its  trading. 

If  crises  in  Asia  have  to  be 
dealt  wifo  by  hi^er  interest 
rates  leading  to  a slump  in  de- 
mand. foe  ripples  win  be  felt 
across  the  world.  Even  more 
worrying,  as  Asia  devalues.tts 
exports  win  be<x>nie  chepp^r 
and  flocxl  into  more  mature 
markets,  such  as  I'hose  of  fhe 
US  and  UK,  requiring  ttioga 
countries  to  stamp  on  de- 
mand. That,  coming  on  top  of 
a trend  towards  higher  inter- 
est rates  in  Germany,  fhe  US 
and  UK,  may  well  be  the  sig- 
nal for  foe  start  of  worldwide 
recession. 
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